Prepare  For  the  new 
legislation 


ONCE  the  food  is  in  the 
can  it  will  be  too  late  to 
change  the  results  of  your  labor. 
And  if  the  pending  legisla¬ 
tion  is  passed,  no  packer  would 
want  to  have  even  a  fraction  of 
his  pack  with  "inferior  quality” 
displayed  on  the  label. 

After  consultation  with  you — 
after  studying  the  scientific 
knowledge  you  have — the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  say:  "Here  is  the 
line,  and  above  that  line  any 
canned  food  is  all  right.  But 
if  you  go  below  that  line, 
through  mistake  or  care¬ 
lessness,  it  is  only  fair  to  tell 
the  public  so.” 


In  this  enlightened  day,  there  is 
no  reason  why  any  canner  should 
go  below  that  line.  If  he  does  not 
know  how  to  pack  good  canned 
foods,  he  can  easily  learn.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
National  Canners’  Association 
and  the  American  Can  Company 
offer  every  cooperation  to  help 
packers  produce  quality  canned 
foods. 

We  urge  canners  to  reflect  now 
— before  the  pack  is  canned.  Let 
us  prepare  for  the  pending  legis¬ 
lation — let  us  work  for  its  fulfill¬ 
ment.  The  honesty  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  regulation  points  the  way 
to  a  great  future  for  us  all. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINERS  OF  TIN  PLATE  -  BLACK  IRON  -  GALVANIZED  IRON  -  FIBRE 


METAL  SIGNS  AND 


NEW  YORK 

New  York  Central  Buildinf; 


DISPLAY  FIXTURES 


CHICAGO 

104  So.  Michigan  Avenue 


SAN  FRANCISCO— 111  Sutter  Street 
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WEIRTON.W.VA 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY 600  HILLION  CAMS  PER  YEAS 

MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMOR^^D 


1928  Model  Viner 

MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 

CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 

VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 

Patented  March  15.  1928 

(REEVES  Transmissitm) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Bean  Grader » 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Conveyors 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY.  INC. 
Baltimore.  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  r>  a  i/ 

Green  Pea  Vtners 

Can  Markers  Green  Pea  Feeders 

Lift  Trucks  Green  Bean  Snippers 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.  BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  &  MCH.  CO..  Ltd. 

Ogden,  Utah  Hamilton,  Ontario 
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This  filler  is  the  result  of  years 
of  experience.  Was  used  in 
many  Canneries  East,  South 
and  West. 

RESULT 

Ordering  More  Fillers. 


NEW  SHAKER 
FRUIT  ADJUSTING  PLATE 
COMPRESSION  ADJUSTMENT 
JUICE  REGULATOR 
SHORT  FUNNELS  WITH  BEAN 
EXTENSION 


Remar/cs— Maryland  Packers  Say  "Best  Filler  for  tomatoes  I  ever  used.” 
New  York  Packers  Say  "For  String  Beans  it  is  perfect.” 

Write  for  Prices  and  Circular 


Manufucturers  of 


Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Slitter 
Beet  Quarterer 
Beet  Peeler 


Beet  Slicer 
Process  Clock 
Corn  &  Milk  Shakers 
Tomato  Washer 
Tomato  Coror 


Tomato  Trimmer  &  Scalder 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Cooker 

Liquid  Plunger  Filler 
Can  Cleaner 


Rotary  Syruper 
Pea  &  Bean  Fillers 
Angle  Hanger 
Can  Sterilizer 
Friction  Clutch 


WHAT’S  NEW  ? — 

- AYARS  FILLER 


FOR 

CUT  STRING 
BEANS 


FOR 

TOMATOES 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Salem,  New  Jersey 


BRAND  NAMEl 


U  is  unsafe  to  adopt  a  m 
without  first  making  a  thoi 
vestigation  to  ascertain  whetner  or  not 
the  name  is  already  in  use. 

• 

We  maintain  at  our  Cincinnati  fac¬ 
tory  a  Bureau  of  Trade  Marks  where 
information  regarding  brand  names — 
both  registered  and  unregistered — 
may  be  had  quickly  and  without 
charge. 


THE  UNITED  STAT€$  PRINTING  LITHOGRAPH  CO. 


CINCINNATI  BROOKLYN,  98  N.  3rd  St  BALTIMORE 

55  Beech  St.  COLOR  TRINTINO  HEA  D  Q  o  ARTE  FkS  439  Cross  St 


A  ROGERS  CONTRACT 

is  Your  Best 

**Seed  Insurance** 


WE  GROW  IN  9  STATES  )  (  BREEDING  GROUNDS  IN  IDAHO 

TO  MINIMIZE  THE  CROP  RISK  (  (  DRY  CLIMATE— HEALTHY  STOCKS 


“Blood  Tells” 


ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO. 

PEAS— BEANS  breeders  growers  sweet  CORN 

.  CHICAGO,  ILL 
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'Eyerything  the  Caimer  Needs 

for  Transmittii^  Power,  and  HandUng  Material 


Original 

Ewart 

Link-Belt 


Clean  Com  Conveyor  em¬ 
ploying  Belt  supported  on 
Link-Belt  Anti-friction  Idlers 


From  the  smallest  part  to  the 
complete  installation— f  r  o  m 
wagon  dump  to  cooling  tank 
conveyor  or  packing  room— the 
Link-Belt  line  of  elevating,  con¬ 
veying  and  power  transmission 
machinery  is  complete. 

No  order  is  too  small  or  too  large 
to  receive  our  careful  attention; 
and  we  are  always  ready  to  help 
you  in  determining  your  needs 
for  the  season. 


Send  for  our  Canners’  Catalog. 


Pintle  Chain 


Link-Belt  Radial  Stacker 
(and  Feed  Conveyor)  for 
stacking  Hu^s 


K-4S'/2 

AtUchmente 


Cast  Iron 
Pulley 


Helicoid  Conveyor 


Transfer 

Chain 


Spur  Gear 


LINK-BELT  COMPANY  2948-A 

Leading  Manufacturers  of  Elevating,  Conveying,  and  Power  Transmission  Chains  and  Bdachinery 
CHICAOO,300W.PershingRd.  INDIANAPOLIS,  200S.BelmontAve.  PHILADELPHIA,  2045  W.  Hunting  Park  Ave.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  IStbaiHarriaon  Sts. 


-  -  627  Rockefeller  Bldg.  LouisTiUe.  Ky.  •  •  -  •  349  Starks  Bldg.  Pittsburgh 


HowellBldg.  Dallas,  Texas  1101  Mercantile  Bank  Bldg.  Loe  Angeles  •  •  •  S.  Anderson  St.  Portland.  Ors* 

ITrustBldg.  Denver  520  Boston  Bldg.  Milwaukee  •  Room  1403, 425  E.  Water  St.  Seattle*  •  • 


Baltimore.  Md..  R.  800  Maryland  Trust  Bldg.  Denver  520  Boston  Bldg. 

Birmingham ,  Ala.  *  229  Brown-Marz  Bldg.  Detroit  •  •  •  -  •  593$  Linsdsie  Ave. 

Boston*  •  •  •  •  1103-4 Statler  Bldg.  Grand  Rapids  •  536  Michigan  Trust  Bldg. 

Buffalo*  •  •  •  •  •  5M  l^cott  Square  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  R.4^,  1002  Baltimore  Ave. 


593$  Linsdale  Ave.  New  Orleana  •  •  *  *  •  021  S.  Peters  St.  8t.  Louis  *  •  • 
ichigan  Trust  Bldg.  New  York  •  •  •  2676  Woolworth  Bldg.  Utica.  N.  T.  •  • 


•  •  •  335  Fifth  Are. 

•  •  •  •  67  Front  8t« 

•  •  820  first  Ave..  S. 

•  •  *  363$OUve8t. 
•  •  131  Oepeeee  Si. 


ffalo*  •  *  •  *  •  5M  l^cott  Square  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  R.4^,  1002  Baltimore  Ave.  Oakland,  Calif.  •  •  •  •  •  526Third8t.  Wiikee*Barre,  826  Seo<mdNaMonal  Bank  Bldig, 
B»  W.  GAliDWELL  ft  SON  CO.: — Chicago,  2410  Weot  18th  St.;  New  York.  2676  Woolworth  Bldg.  In  Caaadai — LINE-BELT  LIMITED— Toronto;  Mootreal;  Eboirn,  Onl. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Company,  Ino.,  Baltimore,  Md> 


Scalds  From  Top  and  Bottom 


THE  MONITOR  Scalder  ap¬ 
plies  Steam  Sprays  to  the  Tom¬ 
ato  from  above  and  below,  while 
the  fruit  is  traveling  slowly  thru 
the  machine.  Then,  as  it  leaves 
the  Scalder,  a  stream  of  cold 
water  is  applied,  which  while 
rinsing  off  the  loosened  impuri¬ 
ties,  also  cracks  the  skin. 

The  Tomato  is  in  perfect 
condition  for  wasteless  peeling. 
This  machine  pays  for  itself  over 
and  over  again. 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  &  Engineering  Co. 
669  Howard  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO 

P.  O.  Drawer  25 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd, 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 


BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 


^SE 


jrilP 

MulllliiiV 


iininiiii 


r- 
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Here’s  The  Answer 

to  the  problem  of  maintaining  your  canning  plant  sweet, 
wholesome  and  sanitary,  during  the  summer  months. 

Do  as  hundreds  of  other  canning  plants  are  doing,  and 
that  is,  clean  regularly  with 


CLtANCR  AND  CLtANSff 


This  pure  and  dependable  cleaner  will  help  you  over 
those  dangerous  days  when  high  temperatures  threaten 
the  quality  of  your  pack. 

Wyandotte  Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser  cleans  so 
thoroughly  and  rinses  so  perfectly,  the  preventable  causes 
of  quality  loss  are  entirely  removed. 

Ask  your  supply  man  for 
“WYANDOTTE” 

The  J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Sole  Mfrs. 

Wyandotte,  Michigan 


Peas  Thoroughly  Washed 
Quality  Improved 

Baltimore,  Aug.  1st.  1928 

We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  your  Hydro- 
Geared  Pea  Grader,  which  we  installed  at  one 
of  our  plants  for  our  Pea  Pack  this  season. 

It  is  quite  an  improvement  over  any  Grader  we 
have  ever  operated,  and  we  are  more  than 
pleased  with  the  results.  In  addition  to  satis¬ 
factory  grading  and  capacity,  we  believe  the 
continuous  application  of  water  during  the  entire 
operation,  materially  improves  the  peas. 

Gibbs  Preserving  Co. 

Oscar  T.  Sewell 

The  Hydro-Geared 
Pea  Grader 

fVrile  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Company 

Weill  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


INDIANA  PULPER 


KOOK  MORE  KOILS 
INDIANA  PULPERS 
INDIANA  PADDLE  FINISHER 
PULP  PUMPS 
INDIANA  SLUSH  PUMPS 

COPPER  STEAM 
JACKET  KETTLES 
IMPROVED  BRUSH  FINISHER 
INDIANA  GRADING  TABLE 
INDIANA  CHILI-SAUCE 
MACHINES 


Indiana  Pulper 

The  Indiana  Pulper  is  the  final  word  in  pulping  equipment 
when  capacity,  yield  from  Raw  product  and  quality  of 
finished  is  considered.  Adapted  for  tomatoes,  apples, 
pumpkin,  squash,  and  like  fruits  and  vegetables.  All  parts 
are  fully  machine  finished.  Demountable  hook  frame  feature 
makes  for  ready  cleansing  and  the  metal  adjustable  paddles 
give  a  uniform  product  throughout  the  season.  Can  be 
furnished  either  monel  or  copper  trimmed. 


Clevo  I  i  ^ 

The  metallic  coating  I  AmI 
is  Heat,  Acid,  and 
Rust  resistant. 


Indianapolis, 


Indiana 


Exclusive  Sales  Agents,  except  Indiana 
SPRAGUE-SELLS  ANDERSONBARNGROVER 

CORP.  Chicago,  Ills.  MFG.  CO.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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IT’S  BETTER  PACKED  IN  TIN 

Continental 

TOMATO  PULP  CONTAINERS 

Continental  Five  Gallon  Tomato  Pulp  Containers  have  that  sturdiness 
and  cleanliness  so  necessary  to  the  good  quality  pack.  Finest  workman¬ 
ship  plus  careful  inspection  assure  containers  that  will  give  your  prod¬ 
uct  that  protection  it  needs.  Equally  important  are  the  three  convenient 
shipping  points  at  Jersey  City,  Wheeling,  Chicago — all  geared  to  render 
excellent  service  on  short  notice. 

You’ll  find  Continental  containers 
the  solution  of  your  Tomato  Pulp 
packing  problems  —  write  us  today. 

SPECIFICATIONS 

Furnished  in  either  107  or  135  lb.  tin 
plate,  either  entirely  plain,  or  inside 
enameled  and  outside  plain,  or  inside 
enameled  and  outside  lacquered,  or  out¬ 
side  lacquered  only.  All  seams  soldered. 

Opening  2  1/16".  With  or  without  wire 
handle,  either  plain  or  hemmed  caps. 

Samples  and  Prices 
on  Request 

Continental  Can  Company,  Inc. 

COAST  TO  COAST 

Executive  Offices:  NEW  YORK:  100  East  42nd  Street  CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  Street 


CHICAGO 

BALTIMORE 

JERSEY  CITY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

E.ST.  LOUIS 

CINCINNATI 

DETHOIT 

LOS  ANGELES 

SYRACUSE 

DENVER 

WHEEUNG 

NEW  ORLEANS 

CLEARING 

SEATTLE 

PASSAIC 

ROANOKE 

CANONSBURG 

BEDFORD 

SAN  JOSE 

BOSTON 
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THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 
BY 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packer^  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
first  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 
as  second-class  matter. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
One  Year  -----  $3.00 

Canada  -----  $4.00 

Foreign  -----  $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 

Advertising  Rates 
Upon  application. 


THE  TRADE  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 
manager  and  editor 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 


Herding  the  CANNERS— Chicago  has  been  se¬ 
lected  for  the  third  consecutive  time  as  the  city 
for  the  Annual  Convention  in  January,  1930,  a  se¬ 
lection  which  it  would  seem  ought  to  please  most  can- 
ners,  and  probably  the  brokers,  though  it  is  rather 
unanimously  and  very  decidedly  objectionable  to  the 
machinery  supply  men.  It  is  hard,  of  course,  to  satisfy 
everyone,  and  it  would  be  only  natural  that  the  East¬ 
ern  canners  are  not  too  well  pleased  with  this  return 
visit. 

But  the  die  is  cast  and  the  industry  will  respond 
good  naturedly.  The  Annual  Convention  is  now  more 
of  a  social  feature  than  a  business  occasion  with  the 
canners,  but  not  so  for  the  machinery  supply  men, 
who  go  to  heavy  expense  with  their  exhibits,  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  sell  to  cover,  and  Convention  time^  is  a  busy 
time  for  the  brokers.  And  it  is  at  this  point  that  the 
consideration  comes  in.  The  wholesale  grocers  and 
other  large  buyers  now  meet  with  the  canners,  a  sort  of 
assembling  of  the  buyers  together  with  the  canners  or 
sellers,  and  this  gives  the  broker  his  golden  opportu¬ 
nity.  Now  if  the  canners,  or  sellers,  were  the  equal  in 
business  transactions  of  both  the  buyers  and  the  brok¬ 
ers  put  together,  much  good  might  come  out  of  such  an 
aggregation.  But  as  it  is  the  canner  has  two  to  one 
against  him,  and  that  presents  a  situation  hard  on  the 
canner.  There  are  those  who  say  that  the  low  price 
basis  of  futures  for  1929  began  at  the  last  Chicago 
Convention,  and  everyone  knows  that  it  has  prevailed 
ever  since.  A  specious  argument  is  used  as  an  excuse 
for  the  low  prices  named :  to  put  canned  foods  at  a  price 
which  will  yield  the  canners  but  small  profit,  to  be  sure, 
but  will  insure  an  increasing  and  steady  consumption 
of  the  goods,  to  the  end  that  the  packs  will  all  be 
moved,  and  no  accumulations  result.  Very  nice  for  the 
buyer,  but  hard  on  the  canner,  especially  when  the 
goods  are  sold  at  cost,  or  nearly  so,  and  then  rise  to 
higher  prices  with  no  possibility  of  the  canner  profiting 
by  such  increase ;  nor  does  the  retailer  nor  the  consu^ 
mer  profit,  HkS  the  prigipal  ijjtention  indicated. 


In  other  words,  there  are  a  lot  of  canners  who  see 
only  trouble  and  loss  for  them  in  the  assembling  of  the 
big  buyers  with  the  canners,  as  they  have  come  to  re¬ 
alize  that  they  are  herded  and  beaten  by  forces  against 
which  they  are  unable  to  compete.  They  are  now  look¬ 
ing  at  the  matter  somewhat  as  an  English  hunting 
party:  where  the  royalty  sit  down  in  comfortable 
chairs,  with  lackies  ready  to  load  and  hand  them  the 
guns,  while  others  beat  up  and  bring  the  game  before 
them  to  be  shot.  At  least,  that  is  the  way  a  lot  of  can¬ 
ners  now  look  at  these  buyer-seller  conventions. 

And  as  for  the  convention  city  being  a  good  market 
in  which  to  sell  canned  foods  while  at  the  Convention, 
that  theory  was  exploded  long  ago,  because  it  means 
merely  that  instead  of  having  one  seller  call  upon  the 
buyers  in  the  convention  cities  there  are  hundreds,  and 
the  buyers  know  this  and  play  one  seller  against  the 
other.  So  if  orders  are  taken  they  mean  no  profit  to 
the  seller. 

These  conditions  are  not  made  by  Chicago  any  more 
than  they  could  be  blamed  on  any  other  city ;  they  are 
convention  eifects,  and  the  point  is  that  the  industry 
is  “getting  wise”  to  them. 

GRABBING  A  SHARE — In  the  or^  of  lavish 
spending  now  seen  in  Washington  it  is  small  won¬ 
der  that  the  canning  industry  and  its  fellow  suf¬ 
ferer,  the  growers  for  the  canners,  should  want  a  share 
for  their  own  needs.  They  have  seen  three  and  a  half 
million  dollars  appropriated  almost  over  night  by  the 
Government  to  fight  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly,  which, 
added  to  the  one  million  dollars  appropriated  by  the 
State  of  Florida,  made  a  “pot”  of  $4,500,000  to  fight 
what  a  Florida  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  National  Canners  Association  described  as  “one 
plot  of  forty  acres  and  two  small  plots  of  ten  acres 
each,  in  which  the  fruit  fly  had  been  noted.”  The  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  great  fruit  fly  scare  has  been  newspaper 
talk  purely  and  simply.  But  they  had  to  get  some  new 
form  of  subsidy  to  repay  good  work  done  for  the  cause, 
and  they  could  not  well  develop  another  com  borer  ten- 
million-dollar  pot  in  that  section  of  the  country. 

In  the  face  of  such  lavish  expenditures  the  Govern¬ 
ment  cannot  well  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  actual  needs  of 
all  agriculture,  and  we  commend  the  agriculturists  for 
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striking  the  iron  while  it  is  hot,  as  they  did  this  week, . 
through  a  very  splendid  committee.  They  have  asked 
the  Government  to  make  an  addition  to  the  usual  ap¬ 
propriation  to  cover  research  work,  so  badly  needed, 
and  it  is  hoped  their  request  will  be  granted. 

We  take  this  from  the  United  States  Daily  for  June 
6  th: 

“Speaking  for  the  farm  group  which  has  informally  co¬ 
operated  in  the  research  project,  Chester  H.  Gray,  Wash¬ 
ington  representative  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration,  said  that  since  the  Committee  began  two  years  ago 
to  focus  attention  to  the  need  of  more  research  on  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  farmer,  the  Department’s  annual  appropriation 
for  various  scientific  studies  has  been  increased  about 
$3,500,000.  • 

“Mr.  Gray  said  that  although  this  increase  is  appreciated, 
the  old  and  new  agricultural  problems  pressing  for  con¬ 
certed  research  demand  additional  millions  of  dollars. 

“Dr.  A.  F.  Woods,  director  of  scientific  work  of  the  De¬ 
partment,  declared  that  an  additional  appropriation  of 
$10,000,000  a  year  is  needed  by  the  Department  to  meet 
demands  for  research  of  the  type  which  he  described  as 
‘fire  department’  calls.  Dr.  Woods  also  pointed  out  that  in¬ 
dustry  in  general  is  investing  about  $180,000,000  a  year  for 
research,  which  is  at  least  ten  times  greater  than  the  ag¬ 
gregate  expenditure  for  investigations  in  the  country’s 
major  industry — ^farming.  He  asserted  that  individual  in¬ 
dustries  are  profitably  expending  in  their  own  behalf  more 
money  for  research  than  is  being  spent  by  all  agencies  in 
behalf  of  agriculture. 

“Secretary  Hyde  said  that  since  becoming  head  of  the 
Department  under  President  Hoover  he  has  been  struck  with 
the  vast  possibility  of  improving  agricultural  conditions  by 
means  of  practical  research. 

“  ‘The  American  people  are  well  sold  on  research,’  said 
Secretary  Hyde. 

“The  Secretary  indicated  that  he  will  continue  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  strengthening  research  work  of  the  Department 
which  was  given  impetus  by  foimier  Secretary  William  M. 
Jardine. 

“Mr.  Gray  pi-esented  in  behalf  of  the  group  ten  general 
classifications  of  investigations  in  which  he  said  scientific 
study  is  urgently  needed,  as  follows:  (1)  plant  physiology; 
(2)  plant  pathology;  (3)  animal  pathology;  (4)  genetics 
both  plant  and  animal;  (5)  nutrition,  not  only  of  humans 
and  animals  but  of  plants;  (6)  utilizations,  both  plant  and 
animal  products;  (7)  marketing  and  distribution;  (8)  gen¬ 
eral  economic  problems,  including  taxation,  price  trends, 
transportation  and  engineering;  (9)  rural  sociology  and 
(10)  publication  of  the  results  of  research. 

“Illustrating  the  type  of  changed  conditions  in  agricul¬ 
ture  which  continually  demand  research,  Mr.  Gray  em¬ 
phasized  the  need  of  a  comprehensive  exhaustive  investiga¬ 
tion  of  nutrition  to  supplement  present  studies.  This,  he  de¬ 
clared,  applies  not  only  to  human  and  animal  nutrition,  but 
to  plant  feeding,  which, .  with  depletion  of  soil  fertility 
throughout  the  country,  has  become  a  problem  of  steadily 
increasing  importance. 

“  ‘Even  the  problem  of  surplus  production  of  farm  crops,’ 
the  spokesman  declared,  ‘May  be  tackled  through  research.’ 

“The  group  plans  to  present  the  program  to  President 
Hoover  and  to  the  new  director  of  the  Budget  when  he  is 
appointed,  as  they  did  to  former  President  Coolidge  and 
General  Herbert  M.  Lord,  who  recently  resigned  as  budget 
director. 

“Organizations  which  participated  are  as  follows: 
“American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Chester  H.  Gray, 
Washington  representative;  Farmers  Educational  and  Co¬ 
operative  Union  of  America,  Charles  S.  Barrett,  Wash¬ 
ington  representative;  the  National  Grange,  Fred  Brenck- 
man,  Wa^ington  representative;  American  Bankers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  E.  E.  Mount  joy;  American  Beet  Sugar  Association, 
Harry  A.  Austin;  American  Dairy  Federation,  A.  A. 
Loomis;  American  Forestry  Association,  C.  C.  Colling- 
wood;  American  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Shippers  Association, 
Chicago,  E.  S.  Briggs;  American  Fruit  Growers,  Inc.,  C.  S. 
L.  Carpenter,  Hancock,  Md.;  American  Sugar  Cane  League, 
Miss  Mary  V.  Bromberg;  Calf  Tanners  Council,  E.  A.  Brand; 
Domestic  Sugar  Producers  Association,  John  B.  Pratt; 
Farm  Seed  Association  of  North  America,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  Lyndon  M.  King;  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Brokers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Evansville,  Ind.,  R.  H.  Pennington;  International 
Apple  Shippers  Association,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  R.  G.  Phillips; 


National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Pyke  Johnson; 
National  Canners  Association,  C.  G.  Woodbury;  National 
Cooperative.  Milk  Federation,  Charles  W.  Holman;  Na¬ 
tional  Fertilizer  Association,  H.  R.  Smalley  and  Harry  C. 
Butcher;  National  League  of  Commission  Merchants,  E.  L. 
Roberts;  National  Lumber  Dealers  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Theodore  Knappen  and  Carl  W.  Barr;  National  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association,  John  C.  Call;  National  Pecan  Grow¬ 
ers  Exchange,  Albany,  Ga.,  William  P.  Bullard;  National 
Poultry  Council,  Petaluma,  Calif.,  Knox  Boude;  U.  S.  Egg 
Society,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Paul  Mandeville;  Western  Fruit  Job¬ 
bers  Association,  Chicago,  Ill.,  William  Garfitt.” 

SCIENTIFIC  DATA 

The  scientific  evidence  that  modern  processes  of 
canning  do  little  harm  to  the  vitamin  content  of 
foods  is  constantly  piling  up.  Walter  H.  Eddy,  E. 
F.  Kohman  and  Nellie  Halliday,  of  Teachers  College,  ' 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  National 
Canners  Association,  Washington,  D.  C.,  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  to  say  in  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry 
for  April,  1929,  about  the  effect  of  storage  on  the  vita¬ 
min  value  of  canned  spinach. 

“The  effect  of  canning  on  the  vitamin  value  of  spin¬ 
ach  was  reported  in  detail  in  1925.*  Samples  from  the 
pack  made  in  the  spring  of  1923  and  tested  in  1923-24 
were  at  the  same  time  set  aside  for  future  study  to  de¬ 
termine  the  effect  of  storage.  This  retest  was  made 
in  the  period  May  to  September,  1926.  The  results  are 
reassuring  as  showing  little  deterioration  in  vitamin 
content  even  after  three  years’  storage. 

Method  of  Pack — Spinach  was  cut  in  the  morning 
and  mechanically  washed  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day.  It  was  then  blanched  two  minutes  with  hot 
water  and  packed  in  No.  2U>  cans,  brine  added,  and 
the  cans  run  through  the  sealing  machine.  The  sealed 
cans  were  then  placed  in  a  commercial  retort  and  pro¬ 
cessed  120  minutes  at  240  degrees  F.  (115.6  degrees 
C.) .  The  two-minute  blanch  is  regular  canning  prac¬ 
tice,  but  the  regular  process  is  only  70  minutes.  This 
lot  was  processed  longer  to  study  the  effect  of  the  heat 
on  the  vitamins). 

Vitamin  Values  in  1924  and  After  Three  Years’  Stor¬ 
age — Vitamin  C.  Four  grams  daily  were  given  as  safe 
protective  dosage  for  guinea  pigs  against  scurvy  in 
1923-24.  Retest  of  stored  cans  showed  4  grams  still 
protective  in  1926  and  little  significant  difference  in 
growth  stimulation  effect.  (Average  in  1924,  194 
grams  in  90  days,  and  in  1926,  154  grams.)  Scorbutic 
symptoms  were  absent  in  both  tests. 

Vitamin  A.  In  the  first  test  40  to  50  grams  gain  in 
60  days  was  reported  on  the  Sherman  vitamin  A  test¬ 
ing  method,  using  rats  cleared  of  vitamin  A.  In  1926 
the  same  dosage  (26  mg.  daily)  was  found  to  produce 
an  average  of  52  grams  gain  in  the  same  period.  Hence 
there  was  no  detectable  loss  in  vitamin  A. 

Vitamin  B.  In  1923-24  nothing  was  known  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  two  kinds  of  vitamin  B,  one  much  more  labile 
than  the  other.  It  is  now  known  that  the  cooking  of 
spinach  destroys  a  considerable  percentage  of  its  B-1 
value.  (B-1  designates  the  antineuritic  factor,  Sher¬ 
man’s  F)  in  which  it  is  much  poorer  than  in  B-2.  (B-2 
designates  the  antipellagric  factor,  Sherman’s  G  and 
Goldberger’s  P-P.)  Since  no  data  were  obtained  on 
the  distribution  of  these  factors  in  1923-24,  compari¬ 
sons  are  impossible.  In  the  light  of  our  present  knowl¬ 
edge,  however,  cooked  or  canned  spinach  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  relatively  richer  in  the  antipellagric  vitamin 
than  in  the  antineuritic  factor. 

"’Eddy,  Kohman  and  Carlsson,  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  17,  69  (1925). 
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FACTS/ 

On  September  10-11,  1928,  in  the  plant  of  the  IOWA  CANNING  COMPANY, 
SHELLSBURG,  IOWA,  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  comparison  of  husker  I 

performance  was  made  (under  actual  working  conditions)  between  9  Motor- 
driven  TUC  HUSKERS  and  10  new  1928  Model  buskers  of  another  make. 

By  permission  of  the  IOWA  CANNING  COMPANY  and  THE  UNITED 
COMPANY,  the  figures  presented  in  this  report  were  checked  during 
the  operations  by  a  paid  ^^engineering  accountant**  who  was  present  on 
behalf  of  the  manufacturer  of  the  other  type  of  husker  used. 

RESULT 

Capacity  of  TUC  HUSKER,  with  poor  com,  1.20  tons  per  hour, 
per  machine. 

Capacity  of  other  type  .755  of  a  ton  per  hour,  per  machine. 

TUC  HUSKERS  had  a  59  per  cent  greater  capacity. 

TUC  HUSKERS  yielded  79  cans  per  ton  more  with  the 
same  feeders,  with  all  corn  fed  through  the  same  cutters. 

After  deducting  all  water  added  to  maintain  uniform  consist¬ 
ency — a  saving  of  over  13  per  cent  of  good  com  that  otherwise 
would  have  gone  into  the  silo. 

The  9  TUC  HUSKERS  produced  1765  cans  per  hour 
more  than  did  the  10  buskers  of  the  other  make. 

Write  for  your  copy  of  “FACTS”  which  presents  the  records 
in  figures  made  by  eight  leading  corn  canners  who  together 
pack  more  than  10  per  cent  of  all  the  corn  canned. 

The  United  Company 


Continental 
Trust  Building 
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Crop  Reports 


TOMATOES 

Alviso,  Cal.,  May  28,  1929— Will  be  good  property 
this  year.  In  fact,  this  year  will  make  a  good  clean-up 
for  next  year. 

Paris,  Ky.,  June  4,  1929— About  one-half  of  our  fig¬ 
ured  acreage  has  been  set.  We  hope  to  have  all  acreage 
contracted  for  set  out  by  this  week. 

Jeannerette,  La.,  June  3,  1929 — Good  results  expect¬ 
ed.  Yield  will  be  normal  or  better,  due  to  favorable 
weather  at  right  time. 

Willow  Springs,  Mo.,  May  31,  1929 — About  30  per 
cent  of  acreage.  Too  early  for  estimate  on  yield.  Plants 
are  coming  along  fine  but  are  late.  Will  set  them  out 
next  week. 

Delaware,  Okla.,  May  29,  1929— Small  increase  in 
acreage.  Crop  starting  off  late,  but  plants  are  in  fine 
condition. 

North  Ogden,  Utah,  May  29,  1929 — A  normal  crop 
but  two  weeks  late  on  account  of  backward  spring. 

CORN 

Streator,  Ill.,  May  28,  1929 — Planting  two  weeks  late 
but  now  it  is  warm  and  seasonable.  No  increase  of 
acreage  in  this  section  and  very  little  corn  in  packers’ 
hands. 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  May  29,  1929 — We  have  had  a 
very  cold,  backward  spring.  Had  a  large  amount  of 
moisture  during  this  month,  which  has  made  it  difficult 
for  farmers  to  get  their  ground  ready  and  plant  corn. 
The  result  is  that  our  crop  is  going  into  the  ground  in 
about  two  weeks  time,  and  we  anticipate  a  season  with 
the  crop  bunched,  which  will  make  it  somewhat  difficult 
to  pack  any  great  quantity  and  good  quality.  However, 
the  outcome  is  still  a  weather  condition. 

Brunswick,  Me.,  June  3,  1929 — The  hot  spell  which 
covered  all  of  New  England  during  the  last  week  in 
May  was  very  favorable  for  planting.  Not  all  the  acre¬ 
age  is  as  yet  in,  but  another  day  or  two  of  dry  weather 
should  see  all  the  seed  in  the  ground.  The  acreage  in 
Maine  may  be  somewhat  greater  than  last  year,  possi¬ 
bly  10  per  cent.  Packers  show  a  disposition  to  be  con¬ 
servative  and  to  plant  only  to  cover  future  sales. 

Montevideo,  Minn.,  May  3,  1929 — Season  is  late  and 
cold. 

Camden,  Ohio,  June  4,  1929 — Looks  fairly  good. 

Monroe,  Ohio,  June  3,  1929 — Three  weeks  late.  We 
should  be  through  planting,  and  have  only  100  acres  in 
the  ground. 

PEAS 

Brunswick,  Me.,  June  3,  1929 — ^We  had  a  very  favor¬ 
able  planting  season  and  the  prospects  look  much  better 
than  they  did  last  year.  Early  plantings,  of  course,  are 
already  up  and  looking  well.  Acreage  is  just  about  suf¬ 
ficient  to  cover  our  future  sales,  but  considerably  larger 
than  last  year.  • 


BEANS 

Jeannerette,  La.,  June  3,  1929 — Giant  Stringless: 
Crop  very  short,  due  to  unaccounted  need  of  rainfall. 
Harvested  about  25  per  cent  of  normal.  Contracted 
for  250  acres.  Harvest  is  over  at  this  time. 

Brunswick,  Me.,  June  3,  1929 — ^We  are  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  plant  and  are  having  very  fair  weather  for  it. 

East  Jordan,  Mich.,  June  3,  1929 — Green  and  Wax: 
Same  acreage  as  last  year.  Planting  just  beginning. 

Eugene,  Ore.,  May  31,  1929 — The  acreage  is  about  25 
per  cent  more  than  last  year’s  crop.  The  season  is  late. 
The  ground  is  in  good  condition  and  indications  are  for 
a  good  stand. 

North  Ogden,  Utah,  May  29,  192& — A  normal  crop 
and  it  seems  to  be  doing  well. 

Racine,  Wis.,  June  3,  1929 — Acreage  about  the  same. 
Crop  just  being  planted.  Too  early  for  prospective 
yield. 

ASPARAGUS 

Alviso,  Calif.,  May  28,  1929 — 100  per  cent  in  quality 
and  quantity. 

CUCUMBERS 

Jeanerette,  La.,  June  3,  1929 — ^Very  promising.  Har¬ 
vesting  just  beginning.  Good  crop  expected. 

SPINACH 

Alviso,  Calif.,  May  28,  1929 — 100  per  cent  in  quality 
and  quantity. 

OKRA 

Jeannerette,  La.,  June  3,  1929— Little  early  yet  for 
harvest,  but  crop  is  very  promising.  Big  yield  is  ex¬ 
pected. 

CABBAGE 

Racine,  Wis.,  June  3,  1929 — Acreage  about  the  same. 
Crop  not  yet  planted  in  field.  Plants  look  good  in  seed 
beds. 

FRUIT 

Alviso,  Calif.,  May  28,  1929 — Strawberries — big  crop 
with  excellent  quality. 

Cherries — About  50  per  cent  of  usual  crop. 

Apricots — Will  have  about  75  per  cent  of  normal 
crop  in  Santa  Clara  Valley.  Quality  good.  Will  doubtless 
have  a  better  sale  than  for  several  seasons. 

Prunes — About  50  per  cent  of  usual  crop. 

Grapes— Look  good  for  quality  and  quantity  for  both 
table  and  juice. 

Peaches — Practically  a  failure  in  Sutter  County  al¬ 
though  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  Santa  Clara  County 
have  about  50  per  cent  crop  of  less  desirable  quality. 
This  season  will  change  many  established  customs  in 
the  handling  of  fruits.  Some  canners  who  have  several 
plants  will  can  their  peaches  in  just  one  unit. 

Pears — ^WTll  run  about  60  per  cent  of  normal  crop 
with  excellent  quality  in  California,  which  will  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  Oregon  and  Washington. 

Oakland,  Calif.,  May  29,  1929 — Royal  Anne  Cherries 
— condition  fair.  Will  possibly  pack  as  many  as  we  did 
last  year. 
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There  is  no  Paste  Belt 

on  the  1929  Model 

Knapp  Labeling  Machine 


Knapp  Leads  Again 

The  new  Force-Feed  Pasting  Device,  another  demonstration  of  KNAPP  leadership  in 
making  advanced  improvements  in  Warehouse  Equipment,  gives  a  positive  application  of 
paste  across  the  entire  lap  end  of  the  label  as  each  can  passes  through  the  machine.  The 
paste  belt  is  eliminated.  It  produces  better  and  more  uniform  labeling  under  the  widest 
range  of  varying  conditions.  It  merits  your  consideration  now,  before  the  packing  season 
begins. 


OTHER  KNAPP  FEATURES 

The  Knapp  positive  ratchet-type  label  feed  is  an  exclusive  Knapp  feature,  in  line  with  other 
improvements  which  guarantee  100%  performance.  New  actuator  foot  and  lever,  with 
turn  buckles,  permits  regulating  the  feed  of  the  labels  without  stopping  the  machine.  Auto¬ 
matic  temperature  control  on  gum  pot  permits  the  use  of  hot  cement  when  found  desir¬ 
able.  Wide  conveying  belts,  tilted  to  grip  the  can  by  the  flanges  when  propelled  through 
the  Labeler,  insure  neat  label  application.  Knapp  curling  bar  and  actuator  knife  mechan¬ 
ism  are  added  and  time  tried  Knapp  features. 


Back  of  all  this — 3S  Years 
Proven  Performance 


^FRED  H.KNAPP  CORPORATION 


Labeler* 

Caser* 

Can  Elleyator* 
Can  Divider* 


CENGBAL  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY 
RIDGEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 


Chicaso 
San  Franciaco 
Baltimore 
Sait  Lake  City 
Hamilton.  Ont.. 
Canada 
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Apricots — Our  field  men  report  that  there  are  plenty 
of  apricots,  and  we  will  have  no  difficulty  in  procuring 
a  greater  tonnage  that  we  canned  last  year. 

Pears — Our  field  men  report  the  same  condition  on 
pears  as  on  apricots,  but  California  pears  will  be  short, 
and  we  have  to  go  to  Oregon  for  the  additional  tonnage 
needed. 

Peaches — Our  orchards  in  Yuba  City  and  Marysville 
are  80  per  cent  wiped  out,  and  we  believe  we  will  expe¬ 
rience  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  anything  like  the 
same  tonnage  that  we  packed  last  year. 

Los  Gatos,  Calif.,  May  25,  1929— Apricots— about 
75  per  cent  normal.  Hurt  by  frost. 

Peaches — 50  per  cent  normal,  hurt  by  frost. 

Prunes — 50  per  cent  normal,  hurt  by  frost.  All  fruits 
about  50  per  cent  below  normal. 

Coopersville,  Mich.,  June  3,  1929— Cherries— will  not 
exceed  25  per  cent  of  last  year. 

Plums — 20  per  cent. 

Kiefer  Pears — 25  per  cent. 

Strawberries — A  full  crop. 

Black  Raspberries— 50  per  cent. 

Cuthbert  Red  Raspberries — About  equal  to  last  year. 

East  Jordan,  Mich.,  June  3,  1929 — Red  Sour  Cher¬ 
ries — about  same  acreage  and  crop  as  last  year.  Pos¬ 
sibly  a  little  less.  One  11-acre  orchard  is  reported  less 
than  10  per  cent  of  last  year ;  another  35-acre  orchard 
has  one-half  crop  so  far.  All  others  report  about  same 
as  last  year,  or  possibly  a  little  increase.  The  two  or¬ 
chards  reported  damaged  by  frost  last  spring  were  not 
sprayed  as  thoroughly  as  most.  We  believe  this  ac¬ 
counts  for  much  of  the  damage. 

Red  Raspberries — No  damage  reported. 

Strawberries — No  damage  reported. 

San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  May  29,  1929 — Grapefruit  and 
Oranges — the  hurricane  of  September  13,  1928,  de¬ 
stroyed  over  90  per  cent  of  our  crop.  Have  had  a  large 
bloom  on  trees  this  spring,  which  promises  well  for  a 
good  crop  next  season. 

Alvin,  Texas,  June  3,  1929 — Figs — there  is  a  surplus 
of  10,000,000  pounds  more ‘than  the  factories  can  take 
care  of.  We  need  a  fig  drying  plant  here  badly  to  take 
care  of  this  surplus. 

North  Ogden,  Utah,  May  29,  1929 — Apricots — not 
more  than  20  per  cent. 

Cherries — Not  more  than  50  per  cent. 

Peaches — About  75  per  cent. 

Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.,  June  3,  1929 — Cherries — crop 
60  per  cent  of  normal.  About  6,000,000  less  than  last 
season. 

Apples — Now  in  bloom.  Bloom  heavy.  Hard  to  es¬ 
timate  crop. 


1  SOUDER 

MFC.  CO.  1 

1  Manufacturers  of  \ 

Continuous  Cookers 

Can  Straighteners 

Coolers 

Filling  Tables 

Monel 

Crushers 

Catalog  on  Requeet 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

THE  MEXICAN  BEAN  BEETLE  HERE 


New  Freedom,  Pa.,  June  7,  1929. 
EXICAN  bean  beetles  are  appearing  generally 
on  stringless  beans  throughout  Southern  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  We  find  the  beetles  on  beans  that  are 
two  inches  high  or  less. 

Growers  and  canners  must  either  dust  or  spray  to 
destroy  the  beetles,  as  otherwise  they  will  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  lose  their  crops  of  beans. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  recommend  as 
follows : 

For  Dusting 

Magnesium  arsenate . . . 1  pound 

Hydrated  lime . 3  to  5  pounds 

(Mix  well  together) 

Apply  at  the  rate  of  from  10  to  15  pounds  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  to  the  acre. 

For  Spraying 


Magnesium  arsenate . 1  pound 

Water . 50  gallons 


Apply  at  the  rate  of  from  90  to  100  gallons  to  the 
acre.  Magnesium  arsenate,  of  all  materials  tested, 
when  used  either  as  a  spray  or  as  a  dust,  has  given  the 
best  control,  and  has  never  seriously  injured  beans. 

While  calcium  arsenate  diluted  with  hydrated  lime 
and  used  as  a  dust  has  given  good  control  of  the  bean 
beetle,  considerable  plant  injury  has  resulted  from  its 
use  during  the  1928  season.  In  order  to  lessen  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  plant  injury  it  is  recommended,  for  the  grow¬ 
ers  who  find  that  dusting  with  calcium  arsenate  is  the 
most  practical  method  of  control,  that  the  calcium  ar¬ 
senate-hydrated  lime  formula  as  given  in  Farmers’ 
Bulletin  No.  1407  be  modified  to  include  monohydrated 
copper  sulphate.  Calcium  arsenate-copper-lime  dusts 
are  prepared  by  a  number  of  commercial  companies, 
and  are  available  on  the  market.  A  satisfactory  cal¬ 
cium  arsenate-copper-lime  dust  for  use  on  beans  is  a 
15-15-70  mixture  which  contains  15  pounds  of  calcium 
arsenate,  15  pounds  of  monohydrated  or  dehydrated 
copper  sulphate,  and  70  pounds  of  lime  to  each  100  lbs. 
of  dust.  This  mixture  can  be  used  at  the  rate  of  from 
14  to  16  pounds  to  the  acre. 

You  should  dust  or  spray  as  soon  as  you  see  the  first 
beetle,  and  you  will  probably  find  them  on  your  beans 
now.  My  company  is  dusting  with  satisfactory  results. 

CHARLES  G.  SUMMERS,  Jr., 
President  Pennsylvania  Association. 

KRAUT  MEETING  DATE  CHANGED 


The  date  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Kraut  Packers  Association,  mentioned  in  last 
week’s  issue  as  for  June  18th  and  19th,  has  been 
changed  to  June  19th  and  20th. 

No  explanation  is  given  in  the  telegram  announcing 
the  change. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5th  Edition  386  Pages  Price  $10.00 

Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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Berlin  Chapman  Machines 
Canni^  Peas 


Complete  Canning 
Equipment 

Berlin  Chapman  Company  make  21 
different  machines  for  canning  peas. 
There  is  a  Berlin  Chapman  machine  for 
every  operation  in  a  pea  canning  factory. 

If  you  want  an  entire  line  of  pea  ma¬ 
chinery  Berlin  Chapman  has  it.  If  you 
want  one  pea  machine  Berlin  Chapman 
has  it.  No  matter  what  your  canning 
machinery  problem  is  Berlin  Chapman 
has  a  machine  which  solves  the  problem. 
Berlin  Chapman  makes  a  complete  line 
of  machinery  for  canning  peas,  corn, 
tomatoes,  beans  and  milk. 


Berlin  Chapman  Pea  Regrader  regrades  all  of  your  peas  and  eliminates 
the  loss  due  to  carrying  over  the  peas  into  the  next  size  larger  screen. 
Peas  are  graded  for  size  over  one  screen,  then  the  next  size  larger  peas 
are  regraded,  thus  accomplishing  a  real  regrade  and  saving  all  the  money 
previously  lost  by  peas  being  carried  over  into  larger  screen. 


Berlin  Chapman  Pea  Blanchers  are  so  constructed  that 
water  is  cleaned  while  machine  is  in  operation  by  special  sludg¬ 
ing  device  as  well  as  special  skimming  device.  Every  part 
of  this  Blancher  is  accessible  both  inside  and  outside  of 
drum.  Note  manhole  on  lower  part  of  end. 


PEA  WASHER 

After  making  both  the  shaker  and  rotary  type  of  pea 
washer  we  discarded  the  shaker  type  as  we  found  the  rot¬ 
ary  type  of  pea  washer  to  be  far  superior. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO 


Berlin,  Wisconsin 


WCANNING^  MACHINERY 

Jt  Single  Unit  or  J!  Complete  Canning  Pianf 
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AN  ECONOMIC  STUDY  OF  THE  PRODUCTION  OF 
TOMATOES,  SWEET  CORN  A  PEAS 
IN  MARYLAND 


An  Abstract  of  University  of  Maryland  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  Bulletins  No.  304  and  305 

IN  1925  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics 
of  the  Maryland  Experiment  Station  began  an  eco¬ 
nomic  study  of  the  production,  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  tomatoes,  sweet  corn  and  peas  in  the 
State.  The  study  was  continued  for  the  three-year 
period  1925-1927,  and  the  results  published  in  bulletin 
form.  Bulletin  No.  304  covers  the  economic  phases  of 
the  production  of  tomatoes,  while  bulletin  No.  305  deals 
with  the  production  of  sweet  corn  and  peas. 

Statistics  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  three  can¬ 
ning  crops  in  Maryland,  and  comparisons  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  in  this  State  with  other  states  are  presented.  Data 
on  the  cost  of  production  per  acre  and  per  ton  are  pre¬ 
sented  and  interpreted.  The  net  income  per  acre  and 
the  factors  affecting  it,  namely,  yield  per  acre  and  cost 
per  ton,  price  per  ton  and  the  acreage  per  farm  are  an¬ 
alyzed.  A  statistical  analysis  and  discussion  of  the 
prevailing  practices  used  in  producing  the  crops  is 
given.  In  addition,  the  labor  and  material  requirements 
for  producing  an  acre  of  each  crop  are  presented. 

A  summary  of  the  cost  and  net  income  phases  of  the 
study  appears,  as  follows: 

The  average  cost  of  producing  an  acre  of  tomatoes 
for  the  three  years,  1925-27,  was  $80.72  in  Harford 
County  and  $54.80  in  the  Eastern  Shore  area.  With 
tomatoes  selling  at  $15  per  ton  it  is  necessary  to  pro¬ 
duce  4,5  tons  per  acre  in  Harford  County  and  3,5  tons 
in  the  Eastern  Shore  area  to  cover  costs,  and  6.0  tons 
in  Harford  County  and  5.0  tons  in  the  Eastern  Shore 
area  to  provide  a  margin  of  profit. 

The  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  tomatoes  during  the 
three  years  was  $10.28  in  Harford  County  and  $11.87 
in  the  Eastern  Shore  area,  or  an  average  of  $11.57  for 
the  State.  Individual  costs  per  ton  varied  from  $5.31 
to  $88.76. 

The  net  income  per  acre  from  tomatoes  averaged 
$34.61  in  Harford  county  and  $15.50  in  the  Eastern 
Shore  area,  with  an  average  of  $17.79  for  the  State. 
During  the  three  years  65  per  cent  of  the  farmers, 
growing  66  per  cent  of  the  tomato  acreage,  produced  at 
a  profit. 

The  average  cost  of  producing  an  acre  of  sweet  corn 
during  the  three  years  was  $33.39  in  the  North  Central 
area  and  $27.88  in  the  Eastern  Shore  area,  or  $31.50 
for  the  State.  To  cover  cost  of  production  with  sweet 
com  selling  at  $14  per  ton  it  is  necessary  to  produce  2.4 
tons  per  acre  in  the  North  Central  area  and  2.0  tons  in 
the  Eastern  Shore  area.  To  provide  a  margin  of  profit 
a  yield  of  3.25  tons  per  acre  in  the  North  Central  area 
and  3.0  tons  in  the  Eastern  Shore  area  is  necessary. 
The  cost  per  ton  in  the  State  was  $13.05,  and,  with  in¬ 
dividual  farms,  varied  from  $4.62  to  $112.34. 

The  net  income  per  acre  from  sweet  com  was  $1.23. 
During  the  three  years  49  per  cent  of  the  farms,  grow¬ 
ing  51  per  cent  of  the  acreage,  produced  sweet  com  at 
a  profit. 

The  average  cost  of  producing  an  acre  of  peas  in 
Ma^land  was  $43.97.  With  peas  selling  at  $60  per  ton, 
a  yield  of  about  0.75  of  a  ton  per  acre  covers  the  cost 
of  production,  and  a  yield  of  1.0  ton  is  necessary  for  a 
margin  of  profit.  The  cost  per  ton  was  $40.93,  and, 


with  individual  farms,  varied  from  $18.80  to  $12,931. 

The  net  income  per  acre  from  peas  was  $21.26.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  three  years  78  per  cent  of  the  farms,  growing 
84  per  cent  of  the  pea  acreage,  produced  peas  at  a 
profit. 

The  greatest  opportunity  for  decreasing  the  cost  of 
production  lies  in  increasing  the  yield  per  acre,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  case  of  tomatoes.  With  the  average  fertil¬ 
ity  of  soil  in  Maryland,  larger  yields  per  acre  are  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  application  of  more  labor,  fertilizer  and 
other  materials  per  acre,  which  increases  rather  than 
decreases  the  growing  cost  per  acre,  but  results  in  a 
yield  sufficient  to  lower  the  cost  per  ton. 

Those  interested  in  the  details  of  these  reports 
should  write  to  the  University  of  Maryland  Experiment 
Station,  at  College  Park,  Md.,  for  Bulletin  No.  304, 
which  discusses  tomatoes,  or  Bulletin  No.  305,  which 
deals  with  sweet  corn  and  peas. 

A  SPLENDID  TOMATO  CIRCULAR 


UNDER  date  of  May  15th  the  California  Packing 
Corporation  sent  to  its  brokers,  jobbers  and  chain 
store  headquarters  a  circular  on  canned  tomatoes 
that  deserves  high  credit,  because  it  tells  the  real  story 
in  an  informative  way.  Here  it  is : 

Speed  and  Skill  in  Canning  Assure  Quality  in 
Del  Monte  Tomatoes 

From  all  accounts  tomatoes  are  native  to  Peru.  In¬ 
troduced  into  the  United  States  late  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  most  people  could  not  be  persuaded  to  eat 
them;  they  were  thought  to  be  poisonous.  Not  until 
about  1840  were  they  listed  by  leading  seed  houses. 
Tomatoes  were  first  canned  in  the  United  States  about 
1860,  and  production  reached  its  peak  in  1919,  when 
almost  twenty  million  cases  were  packed. 

Seed  from  selected  tomatoes  is  supplied  to  growers, 
who  set  it  out  in  hotbeds  or  cold  frames.  TTie  plants 
are  hardened  to  climatic  conditions  until  danger  of 
frost  is  passed,  then  set  out  in  the  fields  from  four  to 
six  feet  apart. 

Picking  is  done  by  hand,  the  tomatoes  placed  in  shal¬ 
low  lug  lx)xes  and  hurried  off  to  the  cannery  by  fast 
motor  trucks.  A  grading  check  is  made  at  the  receiv¬ 
ing  platform,  several  lug  boxes  being  selected  at  ran¬ 
dom  from  each  truck  load  and  graded.  The  load  is  ac¬ 
cepted  or  rejected  on  the  basis  of  this  inspection,  and 
the  grower  paid  accordingly. 

The  fruit  first  goes  into  tanks  of  running  water,  then 
is  picked  up  by  conveyor  and  carried  under  sprays  to  a 
rotating  screen  cylindrical  washer,  where  other  power¬ 
ful  sprays  of  clean,  fresh  water  thoroughly  wash  them. 
The  tomatoes  then  go  over  a  belt  for  further  careful  in¬ 
spection.  The  selected  fruit  goes  into  a  scalder,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  loosen  the  skins.  They  are  then 
subjected  to  heavy  sprays  of  cold  water. 

Conveyors  carry  them  to  preparation  tables,  where 
women  peal  and  core  the  fruit.  Here  is  selected  the 
prime  fruit,  ripe,  red,  juicy,  which  goes  into  Del  Monte 
solid  pack  tomatoes. 

At  the  canning  tables  the  tomatoes  are  packed  into 
containers  by  hand.  There  is  no  juice,  no  water  added 
to  Del  Monte  solid  pack  tomatoes;  not  even  salt  or 
sugar.  The  liquor  which  appears  in  the  cans  when 
opened  is  pure  tomato  juice,  which  has  oozed  from  the 
tomatoes  themselves. 

The  cans  are  then  put  into  a  conveyor  and  pass  into 
the  exhaust  boxes.  TOy  through  an  exhaust  box?  Be- 
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cause  a  sealed  can  is  really  a  miniature  boiler  which 
would  explode  in  the  cooking  process  were  the  air  not 
excluded.  The  exhaust  box  heats  the  contents  of  the 
can,  driving  the  air  from  the  tissues  of  the  fruit. 

Incidentally,  this  exclusion  of  air  is  what  prevents  a 
breakdown  of  vitamin  C,  which  suffers  not  so  much 
from  heat  alone  as  from  heat  in  the  presence  of  oxy¬ 
gen.  That  is  why  many  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  equal  or  superior  to  the  same  foods  cooked  in  open 
kettles  at  home. 

From  the  exhaust  box  the  cans  go  to  a  machine 
which  seals  them.  They  are  then  cooked,  cooled  and 
warehoused. 

Tomatoes  rank  with  lettuce  and  string  beans  as  a 
source  of  vitamins  A  and  B,  with  oranges  and  lemons 
as  a  source  of  vitamin  C ;  and  while  there  hasn’t  been 
much  said  about  tomatoes  in  this  regard,  they  rank 
high  in  the  list  of  antacids,  the  combatants  of  acidosis. 
Then,  too,  they  contain  those  acids  which  make  apples, 
oranges  and  lemons  such  capital  thirst  quenchers. 

In  the  year  just  past  Del  Monte  tomatoes  have  re¬ 
ceived  unusual  attention  right  in  the  heart  of  Eastern 
and  Middle  Western  tomato  producing  sections — like 
carrying  coals  to  New  Castle,  isn’t  it?  Del  Monte  to¬ 
matoes  were  in  distribution  last  year  in  every  State  in 
the  Union,  a  startling  fact  when  it  is  considered  that 
we  are  really  just  entering  the  tomato  business  on  a 
national  scale. 

Some  of  this  business  must  be  credited  to  market 
conditions ;  some  of  it  must  be  credited  to  the  frequent 
appearance  of  a  big  juicy  tomato  in  millions  of  Del 
Monte  advertisements;  much  of  it  must  be  attributed 
to  the  Del  Monte  label,  which  has  kept  its  quality  prom¬ 
ise  to  American  housewives  these  many  years. 

Some  distributors  east  of  the  Mississippi  still  seem  to 
think  that  Del  Monte  tomatoes  won’t  sell  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  well-established  Eastern  and  Midwestern 
brands.  One  self-service  cash-and-carry  store  operator 
had  that  notion  very  strongly.  More  or  less  as  a  sport¬ 
ing  proposition,  he  was  induced  to  take  in  a  few  cases  ot 
Del  Monte  solid  packs  and  to  put  them  on  his  shelves 
alongside  of  well-established  brands  of  Eastern  toma¬ 
toes.  It  was  agreed  to  let  housewives  settle  the  ques¬ 
tion.  The  short  of  it  is  that  the  Del  Monte  tomatoes 
just  melted  off  his  shelves,  and  they  are  now  the  fea¬ 
tured  brand  in  that  store. 

You  now  have  prices  on  the  “Big  Five”  of  Del  Monte 
vegetables — corn,  peas,  tomatoes,  spinach  and  aspara¬ 
gus.  Together  these  staples  represent  the  great  bulk 
of  the  canned  vegetable  business  of  every  store.  Work 
them  together,  bearing  in  mind  that  they  are  but  five 
of  the  products  riding  along  with  the  “big  idea,”  the 
marketability  and  the  quality  assurance  of  a  label 
which  features  over  a  hundred  delicious  food  products. 

AMERICAN  FOOD  INSTITUTE  HOLDS  FIRST 
ANNIVERSARY  DINNER 

HE  Past,  Present  and  Future  of  the  Nation”s 
I  Marketing  and  Distribution  of  Food”  was  the 
subject  under  discussion  by  more  than  50  of 
the  prominent  food  industrialists,  economists  and  bank¬ 
ers  who  came  from  practically  every  Eastern  and 
Southern  State  Wednesday,  May  29th,  to  meet  at  the 
First  Anniversary  Dinner  of  The  American  Institute 
of  Food  Distribution  at  the  Commodore  Hotel,  New 
York  city. 


Mrs.  Charles  B.  Knox,  one  of  the  pioneer  women  in 
the  food  industry,  and  well-known  grocery  specialty 
manufacturer,  was  guest  of  honor  of  the  occasion. 

Arthur  P.  Williams,  president  of  the  R.  C.  Williams 
Company,  was  host  and  toastmaster,  assisted  by  eleven 
other  hosts  and  members  of  the  committee  sponsoring 
the  dinner,  including:  H.  W.  Phelps,  president  of  the 
American  Can  Co.;  D.  Gristede,  president  of  Gristede 
Brothers’  Chain  Stores ;  Clarence  Francis,  general  sales 
manager  of  the  Postum  Company;  E.  F.  Brewster, 
president  of  Brewster-Gordon  Company;  Donald  K. 
David,  vice-president  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Com¬ 
pany;  Edgar  H.  Stone,  vice-president  of  the  Federal 
Sugar  Refining  Company;  W.  T.  Hooven,  president  of 
the  Hooven  Mercantile  Company ;  C.  C.  Conway,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Continental  Can  Company;  N.  C.  Bohack, 
president  of  the  Bohack  Chain  Stores ;  John  P.  Houck, 
president  of  M.  W.  Houck  &  Bro.,  and  John  P.  Thorny, 
president  of  Honey  and  Preserves  and  Best-Clymer. 

Announcement  was  made  by  Gordon  C.  Corbaley, 
president  of  the  Food  Institute,  that  this  dinner,  the 
first  of  a  series  of  three,  the  other  two  to  be  held  in 
Chicago  June  5,  and  San  Francisco,  the  date  of  which 
has  not  yet  been  set,  was  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
together  leaders  in  the  food  trades,  including  manufac¬ 
turers,  canners,  wholesalers,  retailers,  chain  store  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  brokers.  Out  of  these  three  groups  assem¬ 
bling  at  the  territorial  vantage  points  about  80  men 
will  be  organized  to  join  with  the  “17”  incorporators 
to  become  the  founders  of  the  Food  Institute. 

These  men,  together  with  18  of  the  country’s  best- 
known  economists,  including  representatives  from  the 
government,  various  universities  and  from  the  field  of 
business,  who  have  been  invited  to  act  as  advisory 
members,  and  an  operating  policy  board  will  serve  t(> 
gether  to  carry  on  the  direction  of  the  work  of  this  or¬ 
ganization. 

“The  Food  Institute,  which  was  organized  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago  with  an  original  membership  of 
seventeen,  has  now  grown  to  a  thousand  members,  its 
purpose  being  to  bring  better  understanding  among  the 
allied  food  trades  and  a  more  orderly  method  of  distri¬ 
bution  and  marketing  than  has  existed  in  the  past  cha¬ 
otic  state  throughout  the  nation,”’  said  Mr.  Corbaley. 
“We  have  made  rapid  strides  in  this  direction,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  with  the  continued  active  co-operation 
of  every  man  in  the  food  field  and  with  the  help  of  the 
governmental  agencies.” 

Congratulatory  messages  were  then  read,  which  were 
wired  in  by  members  who  could  not  be  present.  Mr. 
John  Thorny  made  a  further  appeal  to  the  group  pres¬ 
ent  that,  “although  Mr.  Corbaley  had  devoted  practi¬ 
cally  all  of  his  time  to  the  furtherance  of  this  move¬ 
ment,  and  had  received  no  compensation  except  good 
results  of  his  efforts  (as  the  Institute  is  not  a  commer¬ 
cial  organization),  he  could  not  complete  the  job  alone. 
He  has  been  working  seven  days  in  the  week,  with  his 
coat  off,  helping  us  in  the  aggregate  and  individually  to 
solve  our  problems  with  the  assistance  of  an  able  staff. 
But  the  direction  and  financing  is  not  a  one-man  job” 

The  eighteen  economists  who  have  been  invited  to 
serve  as  advisory  members  and  on  the  operating  policy 
board  were  announced  as  follows:  Dr.  Frank  M.  Sur¬ 
face,  Director  Bureau  Domestic  Commerce,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. ;  Nils  A.  Olsen,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Dr.  W.  H.  S. 
Stevens,  Economist  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Washington,  D,  C.,  and  E.  G.  Montgomery,  CHiief  of  the 
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Foodstuffs  Division  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Nathaniel  W-  Barnes,  Director  of  Research  and  Ed¬ 
ucation  of  the  International  Advertising  Association, 
Chairman  of  the  Operating  Policy  Board ;  Dr.  Leverett 
S.  Lyon,  Institute  of  Economics,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
Dr.  Melvin  T.  Copeland,  of  Harvard  University;  Prof. 
Fred  W.  Clark,  of  Northwestern  University;  Carl  L. 
Alsberg,  of  the  Food  Research  Institute  of  Stanford 
University ;  Paul  H.  Nystrom,  of  Columbia  University ; 
Dr.  Daniel  Starch,  Research  Director  American  Associ¬ 
ation  Advertising  Agencies;  Dr.  Paul  T.  Cherington, 
Research  Director  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company  and 
Stanford  University;  Frederick  M.  Feiker,  Managing 
Director  of  the  Associated  Business  Papers,  New  York 
city ;  Fred  J.  Nichols,  of  the  F.  J.  Nichols  Co.,  Dayton, 
O. ;  Albert  H.  Haase,  Managing  Director  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  of  National  Advertisers;  Dr.  J.  W.  Haynes,  Re¬ 
search  Director  of  the  Crowell  Publishing  Company,  of 
New  York  city ;  C.  C.  Parlin,  Research  Director  of  the 
Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  E. 
T.  Filbey,  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Meat  Packing, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  HOLDING  LOCAL 
TRADE  PRACTICE  MEETINGS 

By  Frank  Honicker,  Executive  Secretary, 
Mayonnaise  Association. 


SEVERAL  local  trade  practice  meetings  of  an  infor¬ 
mal  character  have  been  held  of  manufacturers  of 
mayonnaise  in  Philadelphia  district.  One  has  also 
been  started  in  the  Baltimore  district.  Both  groups 
have  decided  to  meet  regularly  once  a  month,  because 
they  feel  they  are  getting  something  worth  while  out 
of  the  contacts  and  because  it  is  believed  a  cleaner  com¬ 
petition  will  result. 

Mr.  Wm.  R.  McKeldin,  chairman  of  our  Association 
Trade  Practice  Committee,  in  answer  to  a  number  of 
calls,  has  given  the  following  suggestions  to  any  other 
groups  who  wish  to  follow  Philadelphia’s  and  Balti¬ 
more’s  example. 

“Someone  in  the  mayonnaise  industry  should  take 
the  initiative  in  calling  a  meeting  of  all  manufacturers 
serving  a  given  locality.  Call  each  manufacturer  or 
local  distributor  of  an'  out-of-town  manufacturer, 
whether  a  member  of  this  Association  or  not,  and  ask 
them  if  they  will  attend  the  meeting  and  whether  they 
would  prefer  a  meeting  at  lunch,  in  the  afternoon,  or 
the  evening,  with  or  without  dinner.  The  Philadelphia 
people  seem  to  prefer  a  lunch  meeting,  and  the  Balti¬ 
more  people  an  evening  meeting,  preceded  by  dinner 
down  town. 

After  you  have  received  the  consent  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  representatives  to  make  it  worth  while  call¬ 
ing  the  meeting,  send  out  a  written  notice  to  everybody 
giving  them  the  time  and  place. 

Let  the  man  who  is  taking  the  initiative  act  as  tem¬ 
porary  chairman  of  the  meeting  and  start  off  by  read¬ 
ing  the  recommendations  the  Trade  Practice  Commit¬ 
tee  made  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  subsequently 
to  the  meeting  of  the  Mayonnaise  Association  in  Chi¬ 
cago  last  January.  Then  start  a  discussion  on  the  most 
important  trade  evil  in  your  community.  If  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Trade  Practice  Committee  do  not 
pmbrace  the  trouble  you  have  in  your  territory,  do  not 
hesitate  to  insert  in  your  reading  a  paragraph  Qutlining 


the  trouble  you  are  having  and  suggestions  for  reme¬ 
dying  it. 

You  will  probably  find  it  difficult  to  get  started  on  a 
discussion  of  any  of  these  trade  practices,  so  we  recom¬ 
mend  going  around  the  room  and  letting  each  man  ex¬ 
press  his  opinion.  In  this  way  you  will  start  the  ball 
rolling,  and  by  the  time  you  have  gotten  all  the  way 
around  you  will  have  broken  the  ice  and  have  gotten 
things  nicely  started.  In  our  first  Philadelphia  meeting 
we  made  sufficient  progress  to  enable  us  to  actually 
pass  some  motions.  In  Baltimore  we  were  unable  to 
get  quite  so  far  with  our  first  meeting. 

If  you  are  able  to  pass  motions  we  would  recommend 
they  be  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  home  office  of 
the  representative  attending  the  conference,  as  you 
might  embarrass  a  representative  by  asking  him  if  he 
has  authority  to  act  conclusively  for  his  company. 

This  is  not  an  easy  job,  and  requires  considerable  of 
that  quality  known  as  ‘stictuitiveness.’ 

Mr.  McCormick,  our  president ;  Frank  Honicker,  our 
executive  secretary,  or  Mr.  McKeldin,  care  Atmore  & 
Son,  Inc.,  110  Tasker  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will  be 
glad  to  help  in  any  way  possible.’’ 

MOBILIZING  FOR  VIGOROUS  WARFARE 
ON  MEDITERRANEAN  FLY 


SUBJECT  of  repeated  and  sometimes  heated  diplo¬ 
matic  interchanges,  cause  of  pointed  questioning 
of  authority  by  the  War  and  Navy  Departments, 
whose  transports  and  warships  have  been  boldly 
boarded  by  Department  of  Agriculture  inspectors,  and 
the  underlying  and  primary  reason  for  the  creation  of 
the  Federal  Quarantine  and  Control  Administration  of 
the  Department,  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  finally  by 
some  unknown  means  has  gained  a  toe-hold  in  the 
United  States. 

It  was  discovered  near  Orlando,  Fla.,  early  in  April. 
Since  then  the  official  control  forces  of  Florida  and  of 
the  Federal  Government  have  been  busy  night  and  day 
making  every  effort  to  prevent  its  spread.  By  quick 
action  Congress  made  available  a  fund  of  $4,250,000  to 
fight  the  pest. 

Whether  the  toe-hold  becomes  a  foothold,  or  whether 
the  toe-hold  is  successfully  and  permanently  broken, 
resulting  in  the  extinction  of  Ceratitis  capitata  Wied 
in  the  United  States,  depends  upon  the  effectiveness  of 
the  stringent  yet  reasonable  quarantine  promulgated 
April  26  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Arthur  M. 
Hyde,  upon  recommendation  of  the  quarantine  board, 
of  which  Dr.  C.  L.  Marlatt  is  chairman.  Dean  Wilmon 
Newell,  of  the  Florida  Experiment  Station,  is  in  charge 
of  Florida’s  eradication  operations. 

Known  to  scientists  for  100  years,  the  Mediterra- 
near  fruit  fly  is  regarded  as  a  most  cosmopolitan  pest. 
It  is  considered  as  destructive  to  horticultural  products 
as  the  boll  weevil  is  to  cotton.  Indeed,  it  will  even  at¬ 
tack  cotton  bolls  that  have  been  punctured  by  the  we- 
vil.  Until  its  presence  in  Florida  was  discovered,  the 
North  American  continent  was  the  only  large  land  area 
upon  which  it  had  not  become  established. 

The  fly  first  attracted  serious  attention  in  London, 
where  oranges  arriving  from  the  Azores  were  discov¬ 
ered  to  be  badly  decayed  and  wormy.  It  was  recorded 
as  a  pest  in  Spain  in  1842,  in  Algeria  in  1858,  in  Sicily 
in  1878,  and  in  Tunis  in  1885.  Then  it  was  reported  in 
South  Africa,  in  France,  in  New  Zealand  and  in  Brazil. 
It  was  found  in  1904  in  Egypt,  and  in  Asiatic  Turkey  at 
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PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc. 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 

Canned  Foods  and  Canners’  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 


Let  us  start  your  accounts  properly  for 
this  1929  Pack 

ALBERT  T.  BACON  &  CO. 

Certified  Public  Accountants 


76  William  Street 

NEW  YORK 


208  S.  La  Salle  Street 
Chicago 


Southera  BuikMiig 
Washington 


Serving  the  Industry  Since  190T 


CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

Our  seed  peas  are  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 

**OUR  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS** 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 

Washburn- Wilson  Seed  Co. 

Moscow,  Idaho 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistant  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum* 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adama  Street 
Chicago. 
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Beirut  and  Jerusalem.  Argentina  was  reported  in¬ 
fested  in  1905.  Its  spread  was  almost  universal  among 
the  nations  with  warm  climates.  The  Bermuda  Islands 
became  infested  in  1865. 

Not  Dangerous  in  North 

American  scientists  came  directly  in  contact  with 
this  destructive  pest  in  Hawaii,  where  it  was  discovered 
in  1910.  Since  then,  according  to  Bulletin  640  of  the 
Department,  which  gives  its  history  there,  “the  horti¬ 
cultural  development  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  has  been 
almost  stoppea”  by  the  activity  of  this  tly  and  the 
melon  fly,  a  less  destructive  pest.  In  Hawaii  it  has  72 
host  plants.  It  attacks  most  fruits  and  vegetables,  but 
is  not  known  to  attack  pineapples  or  watermelons. 

While  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  is  largely  a  sub¬ 
tropical  pest,  it  is  destructively  abundant  over  such 
range  in  the  Mediterranean  region  of  Europe  and  in 
parts  of  South  America,  Australia  and  South  Africa  as 
to  indicate  the  probability  that  it  would  thrive  with 
us,  at  least  throughout  the  Cotton  Belt  and  the  citrus- 
producing  regions  of  California,  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  as  well  as  Florida. 

Department  of  Agriculture  officials  frequently  have 
been  under  diplomatic  fire  from  foreign  governments 
whose  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  or  American  im¬ 
porters  encountered  restrictions  or  complete  embargoes 
imposed  on  importations  from  known  infested  areas. 
Several  times  inspectors  of  the  department  have  board¬ 
ed  government  vessels  returning  to  the  United  States 
from  Hawaii  and  have  caused  precautionary  disposal  of 
infected  fruit  and  vegetables,  which  otherwise  would 
not  be  detected  in  the  usual  port  inspections  of  com¬ 
mercial  ships.  This  has  led  to  sharp  interchanges  of 
correspondence  between  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  War  and  Navy  Departments. 

How  to  Identify  the  Fly 

The  adult  fly  is  about  three-fourths  the  size  of  the 
common  house  fly.  It  is  described  and  its  habits  are 
explained  by  J.  R.  Watson,  entomologist  of  the  Florida 
Experiment  Station,  as  follows: 

“The  abdomen  of  the  insect,  particularly  of  the  fe¬ 
male,  is  very  broad,  almost  roundish  in  appearance, 
but  the  end  tapers  off  abruptly  into  a  sharp  point,  the 
egg-laying  apparatus.  The  wings  are  conspicuously 
marked  with  diagonal  brown  bands  more  or  less  fringed 
with  black  lines.  ^  The  veins  of  the  wings  also  are  jet 
black. 

“When  on  the  fruit  the  females  hold  their  wings  in 
a  very  characteristic  manner,  which  aids  greatly  in 
identifying  them.  The  wings  droop  until  their  tips 
rest  on  the  surface  of  the  fruit.  No  common  fly  of  the 
citrus  groves  carries  its  wings  in  this  manner.  The 
flies  are  rather  sluggish,  particularly  when  laying  eggs 
on  a  fruit,  but  when  alarmed  they  may  dart  away  at 
good  speed.  They  are  inactive  on  cold  mornings. 

“The  size  of  the  opening  through  which  the  fly  de¬ 
posits  its  eggs  in  the  fruit  is  very  small.  This  charac¬ 
teristic  helps  to  distinguish  its  work  from  that  of  the 
pomace  fly,  which  lays  eggs  in  rotting  fruit.  The  open¬ 
ing  made  by  the  pomace  fly,  however,  is  large  enough 
to  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  while  that  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  fruit  fly  is  about  the  size  of  a  pin  prick. 

“The  eggs  are  about  one  twenty-seventh  of  an  inch 
long.  They  hatch  in  from  two  to  four  days  into  minute 
larvae.  These  w’hitist  grubs  are  almost  the  color  of 
the  cells  of  the  grapsfruit,  and  are  very  difficult  to  de¬ 
tect.  After  they  begin  feeding  on  the  fruit  the  pulp 
begins  to  decay,  and  a  soft  spot  forms  under  the  skin. 


This  is  usually  the  first  sign  of  infected  fruit.  This 
soft  spot  is  nearly  always  on  the  lower  side  of  the  fruit. 

“As  the  laiwae  increase  in  size,  the  spots  spread  and 
open.  Soon  after  this  stage  the  fruit  drops  to  the 
ground.  The  larvae  complete  their  development  in  the 
fallen  fruit,  and  when  they  are  full  grown,  a  little  over 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  they  enter  the  ground  and  go 
into  the  pupal  stage. 

“The  pupal  stage  requires  about  10  days  at  this 
season.  In  warmer  weather  the  time  will  be  shorter. 
Often  the  larvae  do  not  enter  the  ground  at  all,  but 
pupate  under  leaves  or  shelter  on  the  ground.  At  the 
end  of  the  period  the  fly  emerges  from  the  pupa  en¬ 
casement  and  works  its  way  up  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground.” 

Emerged  as  a  fly,  the  female,  after  4  to  10  days,  re¬ 
news  the  destructive  cycle.  She  is  able  to  drill,  with 
the  sharp  end  of  her  body,  small  pinhole  like  breaks  or 
punctures  in  the  skin  of  fruits,  and  through  these  punc¬ 
tures  lays  her  eggs.  Ordinarily  the  fly  lays  from  one 
to  six  eggs  through  these  holes  into  a  small  cavity 
made  for  them  just  beneath  the  surface  in  the  pulp  or 
rind.  In  some  instances  several  hundred  of  the  small 
white  eggs  may  accumulate  in  a  single  egg  cavity  as  a 
result  of  repeated  egg  laying  by  many  females  through 
the  same  opening  in  the  skin. 

“Most  Important  Insect  Pest” 

Bulletin  640  states  that  the  economic  importance  of 
the  fly  as  a  pest  of  fruits  varies  with  the  climate  of  its 
natural  abode  or  habitat.  Thus,  in  France,  near  Paris, 
where  it  has  been  known  to  attack  apricots  and 
peaches,  it  has  not  become  a  serious  pest,  because  of 
climatic  checks.  Such  checks  to  the  severity  of  its:  at¬ 
tacks  have  been  noted  in  portions  of  Australia,  South 
Africa  and  elsewhere,  and  would  be  operative  in  conti¬ 
nental  United  States  except  in  portions  of  California 
and  the  Southern  States.  On  the  other  hand,  in  tripi- 
cal  and  sub-tropical  countries  the  fruit  fly  is  capable  of 
becoming  a  pest  of  first  importance,  and,  as  in  the  Ha¬ 
waiian  Islands,  may  be  classed  as  the  most  important 
insect  pest  to  horticultural  development.” 

Following  a  public  hearing,  quarantine  regulations 
were  promulgated  April  26,  eifective  May  1,  affecting 
movement  of  fruit  and  vegetables  from  Florida.  Prior 
to  that  the  State  Plant  Board  of  Florida  had  taken 
quick  steps  to  stamp  out  the  pest  in  the  area  of  discov¬ 
ery,  acting  in  co-operation  with  Federal  officials. 

Three  Types  of  Zones 

For  the  purpose  of  the  quarantine,  which  became  ef¬ 
fective  May  1,  there  are  three  types  of  zones  in  Florida, 
namely,  (1)  the  infested  zones,  (2)  the  protective 
zones,  and  (3)  the  State  as  a  whole  outside  of  these  two 
types  of  zones. 

Infested  zones  will  include  the  orchards  determined 
to  have  been  reached  by  the  fly  and  surrounding  prop¬ 
erties  to  a  distance  of  at  least  one  mile.  Within  these 
zones  all  fruits  and  vegetables  will  be  destroyed  or  pro¬ 
cessed,  and  no  more  are  to  be  permitted  to  develop  until 
the  zone  is  released  from  restriction.  Plans  are  being 
considered  for  burning  by  blow-torch  methods,  or  oth¬ 
erwise,  the  top  2  or  3  inches  of  soil  so  as  completely  to 
exterminate  the  pupae. 

The  protective  zones  include  all  properties  within  9 
miles,  surrounding  the  infested  zones.  These  zones  are 
to  be  adjusted  to  natural  boundaries.  Within  each  pro¬ 
tective  zone  all  groves  and  plantings  of  host  vegetables 
will  be  given  intensive  inspection,  but  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  will  be  allowed  to  move  under  certain  safe- 
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guards  and  restrictions  in  interstate  commerce.  With¬ 
in  this  zone,  however,  there  will  be  maintained  a  non¬ 
fruit  period  of  at  least  six  months,  beginning  May  1  of 
each  year,  during  which  no  fruits  or  vegetables  in  a 
stage  to  be  attacked  by  the  fly  will  be  permitted  to  re¬ 
main.  It  is  anticipated  that  for  the  season  of  1929 
host-free  conditions  within  the  protective  zones  will  be 
complied  with  in  full  by  the  end  of  May. 

No  Citrus  Marketing  This  Summer 
For  the  spring  shipping  season  of  1929  shipments  of 
citrus  fruits  will  not  be  allowed  to  be  moved  from  the 
protective  zone  after  May  31  nor  from  the  rest  of  the 
State  after  June  15th.  The  free  citrus  fruit  of  the  new 
crop  will  be  permitted  to  develop  on  the  trees  through¬ 
out  the  summer,  but  it  is  not  expected  to  reach  a  stage 
of  development  susceptible  to  fruit-fly  attack  until  late 
fall.  This  new  crop  will  then  be  marketed  during  win¬ 
ter  months  under  adequate  precautions. 

All  areas  of  the  State  outside  of  these  two  types  of 
zones  will  be  under  restriction  merely  to  the  extent  of 
providing  for  inspection  and  certification  of  fruits,  and 


such  control  of  host  vegetable  crops  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  fully  to  determine  that  the  fly  has  not  spread  to 
them.  All  classes  of  fruits,  except  watermelons  and 
pineapples,  are  under  these  restrictions,  and  those  on 
vegetables  relate  only  to  peppers,  beets,  tomatoes, 
squashes,  gourds  and  eggplants. 

Certain  types  of  movement,  including  truck,  mail  and 
bulk  shipments,  are  prohibited  altogether,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  movements  of  this  kind  involve  a  maximum  oi 
risk  and  cannot  be  adequately  safeguarded  without 
great  expense. 

In  addition  to  covering  fruit  and  vegetables,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  quarantine  includes  special  restrictions  on  tha 
movement  of  soil,  earth,  peat,  compost  and  manure, 
fruit-packing  equipment  and  nursery  stock. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  of  officials  is  to  conduct  a  state¬ 
wide  inspection  of  all  citrus  groves  and  other  fruit 
plantings  as  well  as  of  host  vegetables.  Of  necessity, 
also,  rather  intensive  surveys  are  expected  to  be  under¬ 
taken  in  the  neighboring  states  of  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  perhaps  other  Southern  States. 


Better  Profits 

A  new  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions  of 
every  kind,,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned  foods; 
therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales  depends  your 
profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better  profits. 

Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will  be  kept  hidden. 
Questions  invited,  and  your  opinion  welcomed. 


A  Mid-West  canner  writes : 

“For  a  number  of  years  I  have  been  packing  corn.  My 
son-in-law  has  recently  joined  our  organization  and  I  intend 
to  keep  him  on  the  road  most  of  the  time.  With  this  added 
sales  expense  it  seems  to  me  that  I  can  pack  two  or  three 
more  canned  vegetables  and  sell  them  with  but  little  more 
expense  than  I  am  under  at  present,  selling  nothing  but  corn. 
Several  with  whom  I  have  discussed  the  matter  advise 
against  this.  Do  you  think  I  should  begin  to  pack  a  line  of 
\egetables  instead  of  continuing  with  only  corn?” 

Ingersoll  watches.  Garland  stoves  and  Ford  cars  are 
classical  examples  of  the  success  with  which  a  single 
commodity  can  be  marketed.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  difference  between  these  and  canned  veg¬ 
etables,  but  I  think  the  principle  involved  is  the  same. 
Ford  started  building  a  line  of  cars  just  as  everyone 
else  was  doing.  Barney  Oldfield  was  a  young  bicycle 
racer  out  in  Colorado  when  he  received  a  telegram  ask¬ 
ing  him  to  drive  one  of  Ford’s  cars  in  a  race  soon  to  be 
held.  He  came  to  Detroit  and  began  driving  the  car 
entered  in  the  race.  Some  one  asked  him  if  he  thought 
he  could  drive  it,  and  he  said :  “I  can  drive  it  all  right, 
but  what  w^orries  me  is  stopping  it.  If  I  can’t  win  they 
will  say,  ‘He  was  going  like  the  devil,  anyway.’  ” 

Ford  went  along  for  some  time,  making  slow  head¬ 
way  in  the  automobile  field,  and  then  centered  his  man¬ 
ufacturing  efforts  on  one  model.  You  have  often  heard 
the  remark  attributed  to  him,  “Paint  them  any  color 
you  wish  so  long  as  they  are  black.” 

It  seems  as  if  the  canners  making  the  most  money  to¬ 
day,  year  in  and  year  out,  are  those  who  are  packing 
only  one  item  and  becoming  specialists.  The  history  of 
“line”  packers  has  not  been  so  uniformly  successful  as 


to  offer  evidence  that  a  canner  should  enter  the  field  of 
diversified  packs-  On  the  contrary,  you  can  find  a  num¬ 
ber  of  canners  today  who  are  known  throughout  the 
United  States  for  the  excellence  of  their  packs  in  single 
items. 

From  item  to  item,  manufacturing  processes  differ 
widely,  sales  resistance  varies  greatly  and  problems  are 
apt  to  be  multiplied  many  fold  as  soon  as  several  can¬ 
ned  vegetables  are  to  be  packed  and  sold  by  a  canner. 

Even  those  who  are  selling  a  line  today  are  quite  apt 
to  advertise  a  single  item  or  two  in  the  line  and  attempt; 
to  carry  the  rest  of  the  line  along  with  the  leader.  That 
is  the  logical  thing  to  do,  but  not  usually  profitable. 

Lacking  an  absolute  demand  from  customers  for  the 
addition  of  items  to  the  one  already  enjoying  good 
sales  and  distribution,  I  would  think  long  and  carefully 
before  adding  to  my  pack,  in  which  it  is  to  be  presumed 
I  am  a  specialist. 

Interested  subscriber  in  Wisconsin  writes : 

“We  usually  pack  about  60  per  cent  of  our  output  of  peas 
in  Alaskas  and  40  per  cent  in  sweets.  Lately  it  seems  as  if 
the  sale  of  sweets  is  increasing.  We  wonder  if  we  should 
increase  our  sowing  of  sweet  peas  next  year  or  is  the  de¬ 
mand  for  sweet  peas  just  a  passing  fancy  of  the  trade?” 

The  demand  for  sweet  peas  is  increasing,  and  for  a 
very  good  reason.  The  pea  the  average  housewife  buys 
the  most  of  from  the  corner  grocer  when  peas  in  the 
pod  are  in  the  market  is  a  sweet  pea.  Argue  as  we 
may  concerning  the  freshness  of  canned  peas,  99  out  of 
100  cooks  will  buy  the  “fresh”  article  when  they  can 
get  it,  price  being  within  reason  and  the  occasion  one 
when  an  especially  fine  article  is  wanted  for  the  table. 
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Do  You  Need  A  New  String  Bean  Cutter? 

Write  ua  NOW,  while  you  can  buy  at  a  special 

Seasonal  discount 

Remember:  we  not  only  claim, 
but  GUARANTEE  that  the 
TOWNSEND  is  the  best  String 
Bean  Cutter  on  the  market. 

We  may  be  able  to  supply  you 
promptly  at  the  last  minute,  but 
why  not  be  sure?  It  is  better  for 
us  both  if  you  act  NOW. 


Burton,  Cook  &  Co. 

when  you  install  a  TOWNSEND"  Rome,  N.  Y. 

(Soeccaaor*  to  Z.  P.  Townamnd.  tha  original  patantoa) 


AMSCAN 

CERTIFIED 

Sealing  Fluid 

“The  Golden  Band” 

Insist  on  AMSCAN — the  per¬ 
fect  Sealing  Compound  -  and 
be  safe. 

THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


Cut  Y  our 
Costs  and 
Build  Profits 


A-B  Pressure 
Cooker-Cooler 

PRODUCES  absolute  processing  iini- 
^  formity.  Cooks  and  cools  every  can 
exactly  as  you  want  it.  Cans  under  pres¬ 
sure  all  the  way. 

Say  goodbye  to  retort  grief- 
swells,  uneven  cooking,  stack 
burning,  high  costs — when  you 
install  the  A-B  one-man  system. 

Pays  for  Itself 

Our  engineers  will  gladly  survey  your 
plant  and  prepare  a  complete  proposal 
showing  just  what  your  saving  and  gain 
will  be.  The  A-B  one-man  system  (piick- 
iy  P^ys  itself. 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  full  inform¬ 
ation. 

Sprague-Sells  Corporation 

A  Diviaion  of  John  Bean  Mfg.  Co. 

308  W.  Washington  St.  Chicago,  Illinois 
If  It* a  Used  in  a  Cannery,  Sprague-Sells  It! 
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At  least,  they  have  been  buying  until  now  a  great  many 
peas  in  the  pod,  and,  as  pointed  out,  these  have  been 
sweet  variety  peas  as  a  rule. 

Now,  then,  we  have  a  situation  where  the  housewife 
has  always  associated  with  the  flavor  of  sweet  peas  the 
fact  that  they  are  the  ones  she  buys  in  the  pod  as 
“fresh.” 

Suppose  she  goes  to  the  corner  grocery  in  the  winter 
and  asks,  as  she  does  many  times,  for  the  best  can  of 
peas  in  stock.  Suppose  the  grocer  hands  her  a  can  of 
Alaska  Petit  Pois  peas. 

One  thing  is  certain,  she  will  have  to  pay  top  price 
for  her  purchase.  For  her  money  she  receives  a  can 
of  peas  differing  widely  in  flavor  from  those  she  bought 
during  the  summer  in  the  pod.  The  very  immaturity 
of  the  Petit  Pois  peas  or  their  size  prevents  her  from 
enjoying  the  flavor  of  them  as  she  enjoyed  the  larger 


peas  she  shelled  from  the  pod,  even  if  she  does  not  mind 
or  notice  particularly  the  difference  in  flavor  between 
the  peas  in  the  can  and  those  she  bought  as  a  delicacy 
because  they  were  “fresh.” 

Consciously  or  unconsciously,  however,  the  average 
housewife  is  learning  that  sweet  peas,  in  at  least 
medium  large  sizes,  taste  and  eat  most  like  those  she 
buys  as  green  peas.  This  being  the  case,  you  are  going 
to  have  a  hard  time  swinging  her  back  to  Alaskas  after 
she  learns  to  ask  for  the  “sweet  peas,  those  like  I  buy 
in  the  pod.” 

Mixed  sieves,  garden  run,  etc.,  peas  are  being  packed 
and  sold  mostly  in  sweets,  and  are  being  mighty  well 
received,  too. 

I  certainly  would  sow  next  year  at  least  50  per  cent 
sweet  peas,  and  I  would  watch  my  sales  very  closely  in 
order  that  I  might  have  stock  available  in  the  variety 
of  peas  that  seems  to  be  growing  rapidly  in  favor. 


News  Around  The  Industry 

The  Doings  of  Canners  and  Others  in  All  Sections  of  the  Country — 
A  Family  Chat  of  Every  Day  Happenings. 


Brokers  Hold  Golf  Tournament — ^The  annual  golf 
tournament  of  the  Associated  Brokers  of  San  Francisco 
was  held  on  the  Presidio  Links  late  in  May,  followed  by 
a  banquet  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 


M.  B.  Skag^  Buyer  for  Grocery  Chain — Henry 
Brohm  has  retired  as  buyer  of  canned  foods  for  the 
Western  States  Grocery  Company,  Oakland,  Cal.,  and 
has  been  succeeded  by  M.  B.  Skaggs,  who  formerly  op¬ 
erated  a  chain  of  grocery  stores. 


Incorporated — ^The  French  Sardine  Company  has 
been  incorporated  to  engage  in  the  sardine  business  at 
San  Pedro,  Cal.  The  company,  headed  by  M.  J.  Beg- 
danevitch,  is  capitalized  at  $1,000,000. 


Tomato  Cannery  -Jerry  Howard  and  E.  G.  Saulsbery 
have  arranged  to  erect  and  operate  a  tomato  cannery  at 
Redding,  Cal. 


New  Warehouse — Contracts  have  been  awarded  for 
the  erection  of  a  fireproof  warehouse  at  Hayward,  Cal., 
for  the  California  Conserving  Company.  This  concern 
has  contracts  for  a  greatly  increased  acreage  of  toma¬ 
toes  and  pickle  vegetables  and  plan  a  much  larger  pack 
than  ever. 


Mayonnaise  Manufacturers’  Meeting  Dates — The 
Fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Mayonnaise  Products 
Manufacturers  Association  will  take  place  at  Atlantic 
City,  October  28  to  30,  1929.  Headquarters  will  be  at 
the  Traymore  Hotel.  Already  plans  are  under  way  to 
make  it  the  best  ever. 


Cannery  Sold — ^The  Barnes  Packing  Company’s 
salmon  and  berry  cannery  at  South  Bend,  Washington, 
has  been  sold.  The  plant  will  operate  this  fall  as  usual 


and  will  be  known  as  the  Sunset  Packing  Co.,  Inc.,  with 
capital  stock  of  $35,000.  J.  W.  Hendrickson,  who  has 
managed  the  plant  for  the  past  five  years,  is  president 
of  the  new  company. 


Proposed  Cannery — Erection  of  a  $50,000  cannery  in 
Gig  Harbor,  Washington,  for  fruit  and  vegetables  is 
proposed.  The  cannery  will  be  constructed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Peninsula  Huckleberry  Association, 
with  offices  in  the  T.  G.  Sweeney  Building.  Plans  are 
now  under  way  for  the  building,  and  members  of  the 
association  board  hope  to  see  the  cannery  in  full  opera¬ 
tion  by  fall. 

Building  Chain  of  Canneries — The  Walton  Canning 
Company,  under  the  general  management  of  R.  B. 
St.  Clair,  of  Virginia,  and  which  operates  plants  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  at  Walton,  Glencoe,  Verona,  Sanders,  Worthvill 
and  Carrollton,  Ky.,  are  now  erecting  a  chain  of  canne¬ 
ries  in  Southern  Kentucky  at  Broadhead,  London,  Som¬ 
erset  and  Burnside,  to  pack  a  general  line  of  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Billy  Smith,  who  conducts  a  canning 
school  course  with  headquarters  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  is 
now  at  Brodhead  looking  after  the  erecting  of  the 
plant  and  placing  of  machinery  for  canning  stringless 
beans,  turnip  greens,  beets,  tomatoes,  pumpkin,  squash, 
tomato  juice,  tomato  puree,  mustard  greens,  spinach, 
rhubarb,  okra,  broccoli,  Brussels  sprouts,  and  other 
lines.  The  plant  will  be  operated  practically  the  year 
around,  as  the  company  expects  to  can  kidney  beans, 
dry  lima  beans,  pork  and  beans  and  spaghetti.  They 
also  contemplate  canning  sorghum  and  other  syrups, 
apples,  peaches,  apricots,  huckleberries,  blackberries 
and  sweet  potatoes. 
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RENNEBURG’S 

Improved  Process  Steel  Kettie 

£}quipped  with  all  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments.  Strongly  and  accurately  made. 

Has  been  used  for  years  with  perfect 
satisfaction. 

PROCESS 

KETTLE 


MADE  BY 

Edw.  Renneburg 
&  Sons  Company 

OFFICE: 

2S3B  Btston  Street 
WORKS: 

Mlutic  Wharf,  Boston  Street  anO 
Lakewood  Avenue 

BALTIMORE  MD. 


Labels  stick  to 
Oakite-cleaned  glass 

SNUG-fitting,  smooth  labels  add  a  distinct 
sales  attraction  to  glass  containers  for  food 
products.  By  cleaning  such  glassware  the 
Oakite  way,  you  can  be  certain  that  labels 
will  stick  tightly,  without  developing  wrinkles 
or  dog-eared  corners. 

Moreover,  you  can  depend  upon  economical 
Oakite  cleaning  to  wash  off  every  trace  of 
juice  or  syrup,  every  streak  or  smear,  leaving 
jars  sparkling  and  film-free. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  booklet  we  have  pre¬ 
pared  on  “Oakite  Cleaning  in  the  Food  In¬ 
dustry’  ’ .  It  contains  facts  and  methods  that 
will  enable  you  to  keep  your  plant  equipment 
and  product  spotless  at  minimum  cost.  Write 
today — no  obligation. 

Oakite  Service  Men.  cleaning  specialists,  are  located  in  the 
leading  industrial  centers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Manufactured  only  by 

OAKITE  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  18  F  Thames  St.,  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

OAHJTE 

Industrial  Qeaning  Materiak  mi  Methods 


Robins  Dependable  Canning  Machinery 

Since  1855 


Robins  Orel*  Steam  Hoist 


Robins  Pumpkin  Steamer 

Write  for  Special  Circular 


Enamel  Buckets 
Plain  or  Numbered 


Robins  Skin  Pump 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 


ROBERTA.  SINDALL.  President 


HARRY  R.  S7ANSBURY.  Vice-President 


Lombard  and  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Manufacturers  of 

MeStay  Robins 

Lightning  Box  Sealer  CANNING  MACHINER  Y  AND  SUPPLIES 

WE  FURNISH  COMPLETE  PLANTS  FOR  VEGETABLES,  FRUITS,  SEA  FOODS,  ETC. 

Write  for  Our  Three-Hundred  and  Thirty -five  Page  Catalog 
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Wanted  and  Por  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  pccept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 

FOR  SALE— New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes,  15  to  500  gallons,  always  in 
stock,  all  extra  heavy  and  tested  225  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Also  New  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1000 
gallon  tanks. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
Kettle  Manufacturers,  Established  1876 

FOR  SALE— 200  gal.  copper  steam  jacketed  kettles,  re¬ 
conditioned,  excellent  value. 

Address  Box  A-1593  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— 20  Peerless  Huskers.  We  are  authorized 
by  a  corn  canner  to  offer  for  sale  his  20  Peerless 
Huskers  in  excellent  operating  condition;  all  roller 
chains;  soft  rubber  rolls.  1926  type  ear  placer.  Price 
$75.00  each  F.O.B.  Illinois  point. 

The  United  Co.,  Continental  Trust  Bldg., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— 

1  Lewis  Bean  Cutter 

1  Sprague-Sells  Hand  Pack  Filler  with  necessary 
change  parts  for  8  ounce.  No.  1,  and  No.  2  cans. 

Both  machines  in  first  class  condition. 

Red  Creek  Cang.  Co.,  Inc.,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— One  Heller  Fruit  and  Berry  Washer  used 
but  one  month.  Will  sell  at  a  bargain. 

Bewley  Bros.  Canning  Co.,  Inc.,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE- 

250  ft  No.  77  Rex  detachable  Chain  Conveyor. 

Bolted  to  this  chain  every  three  feet  are  oak  flights 
1"  thick,  10”  long  and  3J”  wide. 

2  12  tooth  Sprockets,  with  necessary  shafting. 

13  Single  Iron  Roller  Inspection  Tables,  37”  high, 
5U”  long,  21”  wide  over  all.  Wooden  Rollers,  16” 
long,  2|”  diam. 

Will  make  very  reasonable  price  on  this  excellent 
equipment. 

Smithfield’s  Pure  Food  Co.,  Inc.,  Hilton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Four  new  horizontal  Process  Kettles  or 
Retorts,  with  cars  and  trucks  complete.  The  cars  are 
six  feet  long,  27  inches  wide  and  20  inches  deep  and 
hold  160  No.  10  cans.  Retorts  made  by  Renneburg 
and  have  double  hinged  doors  and  work  easily.  All 
fittings  complete. 

H.  B.  Hunter  Co.,  Inc.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

FOR  SALE— 

Anderson  Barngrover  No.  10  Continuous  Cooker. 

1  No.  4  Monitor  Cleaner 
1  No.  2  Monitor  Cleaner 
1  Langsenkamp  Pulper 
1  Kern  Finisher 

All  thoroughly  rebuilt  and  guaranteed. 

Address  Box  A-1675  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  Sale — One  100  H.  P.  Kewanee'Down  Draft  Steam 
Boiler  built  for  100  lbs.  pressure.  One  10  H.  P.  Ver- 
ticle  Steam  Engine.  Two  5J  x  3J  x  5  Steam  Driven 
Platt  Iron  Works  Boiler  Feed  Pumps.  One  5”  Grease 
Extractor.  Sump  and  Condensation  Tanks.  Steam 
Traps.  Valves.  One  F-M  Steam  Driven  Deep  Well 
Pump  Head,  4J”  Cylinder. 

E.  S.  Mobley  &  Bros.,  Box  196,  Frederick,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— Rebuilt  Continuous  Cooker  for  No.  2,  No. 
and  No.  3  cans.  First  class  condition.  Price  rea¬ 
sonable. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — 3  Monitor  Wonder  Continuous  Agitating 
Gallon  Cookers,  rebuilt  as  good  as  new,  at  bargain 
price. 

The  C.  H.  Musselman  Co.,  Biglerville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— 

2  Monitor  Tomato  Washers 
2  Peerless  Tomato  Washers 
4  Monel  Tomato  Crushers 
4  Tomato  Sorting  Tables 
2  Tomato  Feeding  Tables 
All  in  good  working  order. 

Address  Box  A-1667  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— We  offer  a  No.  5  Monitor  String  Bean 
Grader,  thoroughly  factory  rebuilt  and  guaranted  to 
be  in  perfect  modern  condition,  at  a  surprisingly  low 
price.  Immediate  shipment  can  be  made.  Wrie  us. 
You  will  have  to  hurry  to  get  this  bargain. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Hawkins  Disk  Exhaust,  for  any  size  can 
up  to  No.  10,  22  ft.  long,  4  ft.  6  in  wide. 

Ayars  Rotary  Tomato  Filler,  used  to  fill  20  thousand 
cases  only. 

Cut  Corn  Conveyor,  10  ft.  long. 

These  mochines  are  in  good  condition  and  a  bargain. 
Address  Box  A-1678  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Tomato  Scalder  and  Washer,  Sprague 
pattern. 

1  Open  Kettle  62  x  42. 

Both  as  good  as  new. 

Whiteford  Packing  Co.,  Inc.,  Whiteford,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — Ayars  (late  model)  Tomato  Filler. 

Address  P.  0.  Box  1053,  Savannah,  Ga. 
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References: 

CITY  STATE  BANK 
of  Chicago 

FOOD  PRODUCTS 

JOBBERS  SUPPLIES 

MESSCHER 

BROKERAGE  COMPANY 

473  W.  ERIE  STREET,  CHICAGO,  PHONE  SUPERIOR  0917 
RELIABLE  ACCOUNTS  WANTED 

Real  service  without  conflicting  accounts 

S.  Messclier  establish¬ 
ed  in  Chicajro  since 

1912 

CANNED  FOODS 

SPECIALTIES 

Wanted — M  achinery 


For  Sale— Seed 


WANTED— 30”  Slitter,  preferably  with  squaring  at¬ 
tachment  or  push  gauge. 

Smith  &  Richardson  Mfg.  Co.,  Geneva,  Ill. 

WANTED — Two  Rotary  Tomato  Washers.  Give  price, 
description  and  full  information  in  first  letter. 
Alexandria  Packing  Corp.,  Alexandria,  Ind. 


WANTED- 

2  used  in  good  condition  Merrell  &  Soule  Rotary  Corn 
Silkers. 

1  Used  in  good  condition  Ayars  Pea  Filler. 

Describe  fully,  if  possible  send  cut  of  machine,  and 
quote  best  price. 

Address  Box  A-1677  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
WANTED- 

Continuous  Cooker  for  No.  2  cans. 

Bean  Cutter. 

Small  Generator. 

Closed  Retorts,  60  in.  deep  or  less. 

G.  B.  Morrow,  Roxbury,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— Surplus  of  55  bushels  Rogers  Green  Re¬ 
fugee  Stringless  Bean  Seed,  1928  crop.  Good  ger¬ 
mination, 'New  York  State  grown.  35,^  per  pound  if 
unsold.  Sample  on  request. 

Address  Box  A-1674  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Surplus  of  two  bushels  Giant  Stringless 
Green  Pod  Beans,  1927  planting.  Just  tested,  60% 
germination.  Price  $10.00  per  bushel,  bag  free,  f.o.b. 
Stewartstown,  Pa. 

Geo.  W.  Devilbiss,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 

Miscellaneous 


ENGLISH  MARKET  AFFORDS  EXCELLENT  OP¬ 
PORTUNITY — We  are  extremely  well  situated  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  line  of  American  canned  foods  to  all  the 
leading  importers  and  large  buyers  of  Great  Britain, 
with  whom  we  are  very  intimate.  We  are  open  to 
act  as  agents  for  a  really  reliable  American  firm  for 
any  kind  of  canned  foods,  and  can  guarantee  imme¬ 
diate  and  satisfactory  results. 

S.  W.  Partington,  19  Conduit  St.,  London, 

W.  C.  I.  England. 


Help  Wanted 


For  Sale — Factories 

FOR  SALE— Canning  Factory  located  atMarston,  N.  C. 
Right  in  the  heart  of  the  famous  Peach,  Dewberry 
and  trucking  section  of  the  State.  Factory,  mac¬ 
hinery  and  warehouse  cost  about  $12,000.  Machinery 
nearly  new,  only  operated  three  seasons.  Will  sell 
for  half  of  cost  price.  Reason  for  selling  owners 
haven’t  necessary  experience  to  operate  it.  See  or 
write 

E.  N.  Rhodes,  Hamlet,  N.  C.  (Liquidating  Agent) 


WANTED — A  first  class  Catsup  and  Chilli  Sauce  Cook,  who  can 
make  a  high  grade  fancy  product  as  well  as  a  standard  product. 
Must  be  efficient  worker  and  have  good  reputation.  Give  refer¬ 
ences.  One  preferred  who  also  fully  understands  the  harvest¬ 
ing,  curing  and  packing  of  a  full  line  of  Pickle  products. 

Address  Box  B-1661  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Experienced  man  to  handle  sales  and  development 
work  for  established  company  manufacturing  special  canning 
equipment.  In  answering,  state  experience  and  general  quali¬ 
fications,  with  references. 

Address  Box  B-1668  care  of  The  Canning  Trade 

WANTED— Canadian  Factory  packing  vegetables  will  be  requiring 
the  services  of  a  Processor  for  the  canning  season.  Applicants 
please  state  experience,  age,  products  packed  and  salary  expect¬ 
ed  for  the  season  or  eventually  by  the  year. 

Address  Box  B-1671  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale — Plants 


PLANTS  FOR  SALE  -  Before  buying  Tomato,  Sweet 
Potato  and  Pepper  plants  get  our  wholesale  prices. 
Wholesale  Plant  Co.,  Thomasville,  Ga. 

TOMATO  PLANTS — Now  ready.  Marglobe,  Bonny 
Best,  Stone,  Matchless  and  Baltimore.  Shipping  cap¬ 
acity  half  million  daily.  Plants  strong  and  hardy. 
Well  packed  and  good  delivery  absolutely  guaranteed. 
Write  or  wire  for  prices.  Cabbage,  Pepper  and 
Sweet  Potato  plants  ready  also. 

J.  P.  Council  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


WANTED— A  Soup  Cook  who  can  make  the  full  line  of  condensed 
Soups  and  the  packing  of  Spageetti. 

Address  Box  B-1676  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

HELP  WANTED — Foreman  for  small  Tomato  canning  plant  in 
Kent  Co.,  Md.  Must  be  familiar  with  machinery,  able  to  repair 
and  keep  it  going,  and  an  all  round  canning  man.  Will  open 
plant  in  August. 

Shorewood  Packing  Co.,  Golt,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 


Situation  —  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Superintendent  with  some  firm.  This 
man  will  go  anywhere.  He  is  a  machinst,  a  fine  Pea  and  Tom¬ 
ato  Packer  and  has  been  in  the  game  20  years.  References. 
Address  Box  B-1652  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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POSITION  WANTED  —  By  Superintendent  Processor,  packing 
full  line  of  Vegetables,  Fruits,  etc.  Married  man  with  family. 
39  years  of  age. 

Address  Box  B-1645,  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— Salesman  experienced  in  canned  foods, 
also  general  line  food  products.  Now  employed  but  wishes  to 
make  connection  with  substantial  brokerage  concern  or  packer, 
either  in  office  or  calling  on  trade.  Well  experienced  as  corres¬ 
pondent  and  competent.  Assume  charge  of  department. 

Address  Box  B-1654  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— To  build  or  manage  and  superintend  can¬ 
nery  packing  most  all  lines.  30  years  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1662  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— Quality  Pea  Packer  desires  position  for 

season.  17  years  experience  all  departments.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1679  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  Processor  or  Assistant 
in  canning  plant.  Quality  packer  of  Corn,  Peas,  Tomatoes, 
String  Beans,  in  either  I’s,  2’s  or  lO’s,  also  all  Fruits  and  other 
Vegetables.  25  years  experience  in  all  lines  with  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  Now  open  for  position.  Can  come  at  once. 

Address  Box  B-1666  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— As  Superintendent  Processor  in  a  canning 
plant,  by  a  man  of  25  years  experience  packing  fruits  and  veget¬ 
ables.  Can  furnish  good  references. 

Address  Box  B-1680  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


— Sme*  i913 — 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS 


Reference:  National  Bank  of  Bnldmore 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200-202  E.  Lombard  St.  at  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Canners  Exchange 
Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance 
Bureau 

Fire  Insurance 

for  the  Canning  Industry  at 
an  average  of  60c  below  the 
usual  rates. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 

155  E^st  Superior  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois 


Can  prices 

1929  season 

The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  I  size . $15.03  per  M. 

No.  2  size .  20.94  ner  M. 


No.  I  size . $15.03  per  M. 

No.  2  size .  20.94  per  M. 

No.  2i  size .  26.40  per  M. 

No.  3  size  . .  28.52  per  M. 

No.  10  size . 62.%  per  M. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINtRS  OF  TIN  flATE  -  BIACK  IRON  -  CAIVANI2CO  IRON  -  MBRt 


%  Field  Hemtiper 


Are  You  Losing  Money 
By  Using  Field  Crates? 

We  do  not  know  of  a  single 
canncr  who  has  used  the  % 
held  Hamper  who  has  changed 
back  to  crates. 

Our  long  list  of  pleased  custom¬ 
ers  is  our  best  salesman. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Portsmouth,  Va. 
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GAMSE'S 

ATTRACTIVE 

LABELS 


The  label  is  noticed  before  the 
foods  are  tasted.  A  Gamse  label 
invites  a  trial. 


H.GAMSESBRO. 

I-,  i  fho^cLpher's 

GAMSEBUILDING 

•BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 

CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  go^s;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimor*  Agnret  eorrectcd  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Me^an  A  Co.  'Howard  E.  Jones  A  Co. 

N«w  York  prices  corrected  by  oar  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  "N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


asparagus*  (California) 

I 

White  Mammoth,  Mo.  2% . 

Peeled.  No.  2% . — 

Largre,  No.  2^ . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  Mo.  2^ — 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2^ . 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Small,  No.  2% . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq.... 

Small,  No|  1  sq . 

Green,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Sm^l,  No.  1  sq . 

BAKED  BEANSt 

Plain,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  - 

No.  S  - 

In  Sauce,  18  . . 

No.  2  - 


No.  10  . 

BEANS! 

Stringiless  Stand,  Cut  Green  No. 
Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10.. 


Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2.. 


Red  Kidney,  Standard  No.  2. — ....... 


LIMA  BEANS! 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green..„... . 


No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . »0 

BEETS! 

Baby,  Mo.  2 . — 

26—30,  No.  2 .  1.60 

16—20,  No.  S _ _ _ 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  10.... — .................... — ....... 

Whole.  No.  10 . . 

Sliced,  No.  10......~~....~..»..~..~~............ 

CARROTS! 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 .  1.26 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  6.26 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 .  1.20 

Diced.  No.  10 .  6.26 

CORN! 

Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 .  1.60 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2.... - -  ^ — 

F.  O.  B.  Co . —  - 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg.  No.  2 .  1.76 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.76 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . . . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Crushed.  No.  2 .  1.00 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 92 

Extra  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.00 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.06 

HOMINY! 

Standard  Split.  No.  8 .  1.10 

Split,  No.  10 .  8.60 

MIXED  VEGETABLES! 

Standard,  No.  2 . .90 

No.  10  .  4.40 

Fancy.  No.  2 _ 1.06 

No.  10  _  6.00 


1.76  1.66 

1.76  1.65 


1.00  1.06 

.92%  . 

1.00  . 


1.10  1.16 
8.60  3.80 


.90  . 

4.40  . 

1.06  1.16 
6.00  6.60 


OKRA  AND  TOMATOES! 

Standard  No.  2 .  1.36  1.46 

No.  10  .  7.26  . 

PEAS! 

No.  1  Sieve,  No.  2 . 1.80  _ 

F.  O.  B.  Co............ _ _  1.20 

No.  2  Sieve.  No.  2 . . .  1.16  1.26 

P.  O.  B.  <3o . 1.10  _ 

No.  8  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.00  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 96  . 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  2 . 96  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 90  1.10 

No.  8  Sieve,  No.  10 .  6.26  . 

No.  4  Sieve.  No.  10 .  6.00  6.76 

E.  J.  Standard,  No.  4  Sieve,  No.  1  .70  .90 
K  J.  Extra  Std.,  No.  2  Sieve,  No.  1  .85  .96 

Fancy  Petit  Pois,  No.  !».. . .  ...„„  _.... 

PUMPKIN! — Prices  en  application. 

Standard,  No.  8 . . . . . .  ....... 

No.  10  _  _  ...>« 

New  2 _ _ _  . 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT! 

Stondard,  No.  2 .  1.00  1.10 

No.  2%  .  1.26  .. — 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  .  4.00  4.60 

SPINACH! 

Standard,  No.  2 . 96  1.00 

No.  2%  .  1.26  1.36 

No.  3  .  1.36  1.46 

No.  10  .  4.00  4.60 


3.40 

3.00 

SUCCOTASH! 

2.80 

8.00 

Stondard  Green  Corn,  Green  Limas 

_ 

No.  10  . 

7.60 

.80 

.86 

Stondard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas 

1.26 

1.86 

1.06 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) 

- - 

— 

'Tio 

"190 

SWEET  POTATOES! 

1.00 

_ _ 

Stondard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Co . 

.80 

.85 

1.60 

1.66 

No.  2%  . 

1.40 

1.25 

6.00 

6.75 

No.  3  . 

1.60 

1.30 

No.  10  . 

3.50 

1.15 

1.30 

TOMATOES! 

6.60 

6.76 

Extra  Stondard,  No.  1 . 

1.26 

F.  0.  B.  Co . . . . 

1.35 

6.60 

F.  0.  B.  Co . 

1.30 

.90 

1.00 

No.  S  . 

4.50 

Out 

F,  0.  B.  Co . 

No.  10  . 

fi.2.5 

2.26 

2.40 

F.  0.  B.  (>} . . . 

12.00 

Stondard,  No.  1 . 

.92% 

.'96 

1.86 

1.96 

F.  0.  B.  Co . 

.96 

.95 

11.00 

••••••. 

No.  2  . 

1.26 

1.40 

1.60 

F.  0.  B.  Co . 

1.20 

1.25 

8.76 

No.  2%  . . 

1.67% 

1.80 

1.86 

F.  0.  R.  Co . 

No.  3  . 

.90 

F.  0.  B.  Co . 

No.  10  . 

6.76 

6.00 

1.90 

F.  0.  B.  Co . 

6.60 

6.00 

1.60 

1.60 

TOMATO  PUREE! 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock.. 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . 

Standard  No.  1  Trimmings . . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (P.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water..., 

Maryland,  No.  3 . 

No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2%» . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10  Water . 

No.  2  Preserved . . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2.. 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

California  Standard  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2%........ . . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 


GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C. 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . . . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 . . 

Standard  White,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . . . 

Extra  Standard  White,  No.  8 . 

Seconds,  White,  No.  8 . 

StandaH  Yellow,  No.  2 . 

Yellow,  No.  8 . 

Extra  Standard  Yellow,  No.  8 . . 


CANNED  FRUITS— Centiaaed 
Balto. 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  8....„.» .  1.86 

Selected  Yellow,  No.  8.. . . .  1.76 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  8 . . 

Peeled,  No.  8..„„... . . 

Unpeeled,  Na  10„ _ _  8.26 

Peeled,  No.  10 . . ...........  6.00 

PEARS* 

Standards,  No,  2,  in  syrup .  1.06 

No.  8  _ ....... . . . .  1.66 

Seconds,  No.  8,  in  water................„....  ....... 

No.  8,  in  Syrup......„......„......_........„ 

Elxtra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Symp..„  1.26 

.,No.  8  . 1.86 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%..  2.70 

Choice  . _.... 

Fancy  .  ..._ 

Standard,  No.  10„ . ...„ 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama,  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2....„„ . . 

Grated.  Extra,  No.  2 .  1.76 

Sliced,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Elxtra  Standard,  No.  2....„  _.... 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  2.70 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2  %......„ .  2.60 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 .  „.... 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 .  ...... 

Grated.  Extra,  No.  2 . . . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  10.00 

Eastern  Pie.  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . ™ 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.00 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES!  "" 

Preserved,  No.  1 . i.io 

Preserved,  No.  2..„ . 2!l0 

Extra.  Preserved,  No.  1 . 1.16 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . .  2  20 

Standard,  Water.  No.  10....... . .  _ 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 4.00 

No.  10s  . . 14.76 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

10  oz.  . . . 

15  oz . 

17  oz.  . ™|.' 

18  oz . 

19  oz.  . .....J 

Stondard,  No.  2,  Factory,  18  os." 
LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  dos. . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-lb.  eases,  4  dos. . . 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . 

6  oz.  . 

8  oz . 

10  oz.  . 

Selects,  6  oz . 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . . . . 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Flat,  No.  1 . . 


1.26  1.40 

1.86  1.60 
2.60  2.66 
2.70  2.90 


Pink.  Tall.  No.  1 . 

Columbia  Flat,  No.  1 _ .... _ _ _ 

Flat.  No.  % . 

2!u 

1.C0 

Chums.  Tall  1 . . . . ” 

Medium,  Red.  Tall . . 

1! 

SHRIMP* 

Dry.  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large. . . . 

SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 

F.  0.  B.  Eastport,  Me.,  1928  pack 

%  Oil,  Decormted..«_...„„... _ _ 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton.™....„.......... 

— 1 

t4.76 

%  Mustard.  Keylesa . . 

fS-TK 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . . . 

|s.oo 

California,  %.  per  ease. . 

Oval,  No.  . . 

f  1  ftO 

TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  ease 

White,  %s  . 

White,  %s . . 

14.00 

WliSto,  1.  .  . . 

21  00 

Blue  Fin.  %s _  ..  _  _ 

7.00 

Blue  Fin.  is .  . 

Striped,  is  . . 

12.10 

Yellow,  %8  . . . 

Yellow,  is  .  ,,,,,, 

7.00 

18.26 
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‘B  Cans  are  Best  Cans' 


Boyle  Cans 

ARE  NOW  BEING  USED 
BY  MORE  CANNERS 
THAN  EVER  BEFORE 

OUR 

QUALITY 

DOUBLE  SEAMERS 
PERSONAL  ATTENTION 

Have  gained  us  additional  Customers  who  will  now 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  dealing  with  an  or¬ 
ganization  whose  main  object  is  the  immediate 
and  complete  satisfaction  of  its  Customer  Friends. 

Our  Representative  will  be  glad  to  call  and  explain 
what]  these  advantages  will  mean  to  you. 

Metal  Package  Corporation 

BOYLE  CAN  PLANT 

Phone  Wolfe  6300 

811  SOUTH  WOLFE  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Maspeth,  N.  Y. 


Ill  East  42nd.  Street,  New  York  City 

SANITARY  CAN  DIVISION 

CARLE  COOLING 
Salee  Manager 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


‘DAD”  LOWEREE 


“CHARLIE”  UNRUH 
“ED”  WOELPER,  Seafood  Can  Dept. 


“BILL”  RIGHTOR  JR. 


mm 


The  Markets 


BALTIMORE,  JUNE  10.  1929 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Market  Very  Quiet  With  Very  Little  Trading,  But 

Strong  in  Tone  and  Hopeful — Many  Goods  All  Gone. 

Crop  Season  Very  Unsatisfactory. 

HE  MARKET — ^To  attempt  to  review  the  canned 
foods  market  right  now  is  to  attempt  to  report 
something  that  does  not  exist.  If  you  would  have 
a  real  picture  of  the  situation,  consider  your  own  trans¬ 
actions  for  the  past  week.  How  much  business  have 
you  done?  None!  Well  that  is  just  the  condition  with 
the  others,  and  it  pertains  to  every  market  in  the 
country,  apparently,  and  is,  therefore,  a  broader  view 
than  just  for  this  Baltimore  market.  Canned  foods 
are  quiet,  very  quiet  with  very  few  transactions  tak¬ 
ing  place,  but  the  market  is  firm  and  full  of  confidence. 

This  condition  is  not  as  surprising  as  it  might  be, 
when  you  remember  that  spot  canned  foods  are  mostly 
numbered  among  the  absent.  You  cannot  do  business 
unless  you  have  something  to  trade  with,  and  there 
are  so  many  items  of  canned  foods  now  out  of  supply, 
so  far  as  first  hands  are  concerned,  that  there  could 
not  possibly  be  a  market  for  them.  What  few  spot 
tomatoes  are  left  are  right  here,  and  there  are  mighty 
few  here.  There  has  been  no  attempted  corner  on 
them;  the  supply  was  so  small  and  the  demand  so  in¬ 
sistent  that  the  goods  have  passed  out  on  sale,  with 
the  few  exceptions  of  odds  and  ends  here  and  there, 
and  now  estimated  at  less  than  50,000  cases  of  every 
kind,  size  and  description.  That  might  be  considered 
the  dregs,  without  meaning  a  reference  to  quality. 

Baked  beans  move  along  their  accustomed  way, 
without  change  in  market  price.  Lima  beans  are  so 
well  cleaned  out  that  any  that  might  be  found  are  upon 
a  purely  nominal  basis. 

Somebody  finds  a  few  canned  beets  every  once  and 
a  while,  but  that  pack  has  been  so  swaped  about,  from 
first  to  second,  and  to  third  hands  that  there  is  no  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  market  report.  Beets  are  out. 

Carrots  is  another  item  that  only  the  lucky  could 
find,  and  then  would  have  to  pay  the  asking  price. 
They  have  been  practically  out  for  months. 

Com  has  been  quiet  all  week,  under  the  news  that 
Central  Western  corn  canners  have  been  moving  their 


stocks  at  cut  rate  prices  to  clean  out.  And  yet  one  of 
the  latest  reports  on  corn  holdings  seemed  to  show 
promise  of  an  early  complete  clean  up.  Evidently 
those  who  still  held  any  determined  to  clean  out  and 
be  done,  and  some  buyers  have  gotten  the  benefit  of 
the  determination,  and  no  doubt  bargains.  There  are 
no  changes  to  record  this  week  in  the  prices. 

Okra  and  tomatoes,  of  which  there  is  never  much 
of  a  pack,  that  is  as  to  size,  have  gone  the  way  of  all 
tomatoes,  and  there  are  few  if  any  now  left.  And 
prices  again  are  merely  nominal. 

Some  canners  began  their  1929  pea  canning  opera¬ 
tions  this  week,  but  more  of  them  will  get  underway 
next  week.  And  the  reports  of  the  crop  condition  are 
mixed.  Some  are  well  pleased  with  their  prospects, 
but  others,  and  especially  on  the  Western  side  of  the 
Bay,  are  complaining.  The  weather  has  been  such  as 
to  make  it  impossible  to  properly  size  up  the  situation. 
It  has  been  cold,  mainly,  too  cold  for  the  season  of  the 
year;  and  while  there  has  been  some  rain,  it  has  not 
been  enough  by  long  odds,  and  it  has  not  gone  into  the 
ground,  apparently  one  bit.  The  cold  and  the  high 
winds  have  taken  all  the  benefit  out  of  such  light 
showers.  And  they  have  been  spotted.  A  heavy  down¬ 
pour  would  be  had  in  one  section  and  not  a  drop  in  a 
nearby  section.  A  concensus  of  opinion  would  say 
that  we  need  several  days  of  steady,  light  rains,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  warm  sunshine  to  benefit  not  only  peas  but 
all  canners’  crops.  The  soil  as  a  rule,  in  all  this  Tri- 
State  territory,  is  hard  and  dry  and  crops  are  not  mak¬ 
ing  normal  progress. 

And,  as  may  be  supposed,  spinach  is  being  affected 
the  same  as  peas. 

As  for  general  crop  conditions,  the  season  is  late 
everywhere,  seeding  and  transplanting  being  late  from 
three  weeks  tb  more  than  a  month.  It  is  one  of  the 
worst  upset  seasons  the  industry  has  had  in  years. 
What  the  future  will  do  for  the  crops,  of  course,  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen,  and  the  canners,  equally  of  course, 
are  hopeful.  As  for  the  buyers  and  the  brokers,  they 
can  see  no  troubles  from  such  circumstances,  saying 
the  crops  will  come  through  all  right.  For  supreme 
confidence  or  hopefulness  they  have  the  canners  beaten 
a  mile. 

The  crop  reports  published  elsewhere  in  this  issue 
tell  you  the  story  in  all  sections.  But  notice  that  the 
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Mexican  beetle  is  beginning  operations  early  and  over 
a  widespread  territory.  In  spite  of  all  the  quarantines 
and  efforts  to  check  this  pest,  it  has  continued  to 
spread  and  apparently  to  go  about  its  business  as  if 
there  were  no  such  efforts.  From  the  fact  that  the 
beetles  attack  so  many  other  plants  than  just  string 
beans,  the  pest  would  seem  to  be  more  dangerous  than 
the  famous  corn  borer.  But  it  never  had  the  compli¬ 
ment  of  a  ten-million  dollar  war  declared  upon  it,  or  no 
one  could  tell  what  might  have  happened  to  the  crops. 

The  tariff,  about  which  so  much  has  been  thought, 
said  and  done,  now  promises  to  go  over  until  the  late 
fall  before  effectively  being  settled.  Hearings  are  to  be 
granted  by  the  Senate  committee,  and  these  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  take  a  long  time  to  finish.  The  politicians 
are  having  a  hard  time  handling  this  subject  so  as  to 
please  everybody,  and  it  will  only  grow  worse  instead 
of  better.  The  more  hearings  the  greater  the  discus-r 
sion,  and  the  greater  the  discussion  the  greater  the 
trouble  and  the  more  feelings  hurt  and  politicians’ 
chances  damaged.  The  tariff  question  is  and  always 
will  be  a  buzz-saw,  dangerous  to  touch. 

General  business  throughout  the  country  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  not  good.  All  lines  of  trade  are  complaining 
bitterly  of  lack  of  business,  and  men  of  all  classes  are 
buying  only  as  necessity  compels  them.  This  is  schis¬ 
matic,  we  know,  because  everyone  is  supposed  to  sign 
of  the  wonders  of  our  prosperity,  especially  all  sorts  of 
newspapers,  but  facts  are  stubborn  things,  and  they 
stare  us  in  the  face  in  a  way  that  is  foolish  to  pretend 
not  to  see. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater,” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Market  in  Good  Shape — Bare  Floors  Showing — Western 
Tomato  Canners  Strong  on  Futures,  but  Eastern 
Canners  Still  Weak — Corn  Weaker — Old  Packed  Peas 
Slump  Slightly — More  California  Canners  Now  Offer 
Fruits — Northwest  Well  Sold  Up — Beans  Lower. 

New  York,  June  6,  1929. 

Good — The  spot  canned  foods  market  has  continued 
in  very  healthy  condition,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  there  is  still  a  substantial 
volume  of  pick-up  business  on  staple  items  and  fruits. 
Distributors  are  close  to  bare  floors  on  a  number  of 
items,  and  they  are  being  compelled  to  come  into  the 
spot  market  for  small  parcels  of  goods  to  piece  out 
their  holdings  until  new  packs  become  available.  Al¬ 
though  city  markets  are  now  fairly  glutted  with  fresh 
(and  alleged  fresh)  vegetables,  and  fruits  are  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  come  in,  the  canned  article  is  holding  its 
popularity  to  a  surprising  degree  in  the  face  of  this 
competition.  This  tendency  is  expected  to  become  all 
the  more  marked  in  future  years  as  the  center  of  pop¬ 
ulation  shifts  to  the  cities.  While  urban  dwellers  do 
not  all  know  that  real  fancy  canned  vegetables  and 
fruits  are  superior  in  quality  to  the  average  fresh  pro¬ 
duce  which  the  city  markets  get,  they  do  know  that 
they  are  tastier,  and  taste  generally  wins  out.  There 
have  been  no  important  price  fluctuations  this  week,  a 
fairly  stable  undertone  ruling  throughout  the  list. 

Tomatoes — Interest  is  now  shifting  to  the  crop  and 
pack  outlook  in  the  South,  with  jobbers  coming  into  the 
market  for  new-pack  goods  in  better  volume.  Spots 
are  practically  a  thing  of  the  past,  insofar  as  the  can¬ 


ners  are  concerned,  and  the  market  is  quite  firm  at  90 
to  95c  on  Is,  $1.25  on  2s,  $2.00  on  3s,  and  $5.75  on  10s, 
all  at  canneries,  and 'it  is  probable  that  the  extremely 
limited  stocks  still  held  by  Southern  packers  will  clean 
up  at  this  figure.  Southern  packers  continue  very 
backward  in  taking  advantage  of  the  extremely  strong 
statistical  position  of  their  tomato  market,  and  futures 
are  still  reported  offering  at  52l^c  for  Is,  80  to  821/2C 
for  2s,  $1.20  to  $1.25  for  3s,  and  $3.75  for  10s.  Apropos 
of  this  situation,  a  buyer  remarked :  “This  situation  re¬ 
minds  me  of  the  old  darky  story.  One  darky  met  a 
friend  and  said,  ‘Rastus,  did  yo’  all  ever  ride  a  jack¬ 
ass  ?’  Rastus  replied :  ‘Why  no.’  The  first  darky  came 
back  with,  ‘Git  onto  yo’self,  boy,  git  onto  yo’self.’  ” 

Western  Tomatoes — Indiana  and  Ozark  tomato  pack¬ 
ers  have  stiffened  up  in  their  price  views  on  futures, 
in  line  with  the  general  market  firmness.  Indiana  can¬ 
ners  are  quoting  new  packs  at  firmer  levels,  and  Arkan¬ 
sas  and  Missouri  packers  are  doing  likewise,  with  fur¬ 
ther  advances  anticipated.  California  and  Utah  can¬ 
ners  are  likewise  extremely  bullish  in  their  attitude  to¬ 
ward  tomatoes. 

Com — ^The  corn  crop  is  late,  and  perhaps  it  is  just  as 
well.  The  spot  market  is  still  far  from  strong,  with 
Western  canners  booking  business  at  85  to  90c  for 
standards  for  immediate  shipment,  with  futures  at 
about  the  same  levels.  Southern  packers  quote  stand¬ 
ards  at  97l^c  to  $1.00,  but  the  article  can  be  bought 
under  this  figure.  Southern  future  standard  2s  are 
quotable  at  871/?  to  95c,  according  to  brand  and  packer, 
but  little  is  being  booked.  The  weather  during  the 
next  four  weeks  will  tell  the  story  in  the  corn  market. 

Peas — With  packing  operations  under  way  in  Mary¬ 
land  and  Delaware,  the  market  on  old  packs  has 
slumped  off,  and  standards  are  available  at  $1.00  per 
dozen  at  canneries,  which  price  represents  declines 
ranging  from  10  to  15  cents  from  recent  asking  prices. 
New  pack  is  quoted  at  95c  to  $1.00  for  standard  4-sieve 
Alaskas,  with  fair  buying  reported.  Western  peas  of 
1928  pack  are  also  offering  around  the  $1.00  level,  with 
new  pack  standards  at  95c  and  upwards.  Packing  op¬ 
erations  are  just  beginning  in  New  York,  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin,  where  the  outlook  for  E.  J.’s  is  reported 
fair. 

California  Fruits — Canners  are  now  coming  out  with 
their  tentative  opening  prices  on  some  lines  of  new- 
pack  fruits,  and  it  is  expected  that  lists  covering  the 
entire  assortment  will  be  in  the  hands  of  buyers  short¬ 
ly.  Spots  are  rather  strongly  held  on  the  part  of  the 
larger  packers,  who  show  every  intention  of  carrying 
what  surplus  stocks  they  may  have  on  hand  into  the 
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new  season,  rather  than  revise  their  prices  downward. 
A  few  of  the  smaller  canners,  with  but  small  and  badly 
broken  assortments  remaining  on  hand  from  the  1928 
pack,  however,  are  showing  a  disposition  to  trade,  and 
some  business  is  going  through  with  these  interests. 
The  outlook  for  the  new  pack  in  California  is  fairly 
well  defined,  and  it  appears  certain  that  the  disastrous 
frosts  of  a  month  or  so  ago  have  taken  their  toll  from 
the  fruit  crops. 

Oregon  and  Washington  Fruits— Northwestern  pack¬ 
ers  are  fairly  well  sold  up  on  new  pack  cherries,  pears 
and  small  fruits,  and  there  is  no  selling  pressure  being 
exerted.  With  California  expected  to  have  short  packs 
on  a  number  of  fruits.  Northwestern  packers  are  of  the 
opinion  that  it  will  be  a  sellers’  market  later  on,  and 
are  preparing  to  take  advantage  of  this  situation  by 
carrying  some  spot  stocks  into  the  new  season.  The 
spot  market  for  Northwestern  fruits  is  strong,  with 
stocks  rather  light. 

Eastern  Fruits — With  a  number  of  prominent  Michi¬ 
gan  and  New  York  State  canners  offering  No.  10  r.  s.  p. 
cherries  at  $10.50  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  canneries,  there  has 
been  a  good  buying  movement  in  progress.  If  history 
of  the  past  few  years  repeats  itself,  the  market  will  be 
sold  up  shortly,  insofar  as  first  hands  are  concerned, 
and  a  $12  or  $12.50  resale  market  will  be  established. 
It  is  reported  that  there  has  been  some  speculative  buy¬ 
ing  in  anticipation  of  such  an  event.  Other  Eastern 
fruits  are  selling  more  slowly  out  of  new  packs,  but  the 
outlook  is  extremely  favorable,  in  view  of  the  strong 
markets  for  California  and  Northwestern  fruits. 

Salmon — This  item  is  beginning  to  come  into  its  own 
with  the  arrival  of  real  summer  weather,  and  jobbers 
are  getting  quite  a  good  deal  of  inquiry  from  their  re¬ 
tail  trade.  Chain  store  sales  of  salmon  are  also  picking 
up.  The  Coast  market  is  strong  on  all  grades,  and  the 
Eastern  market  parallels  this  situation. 

Sardines — No  price  changes  have  developed,  and 
business  continues  of  routine  proportions.  The  Maine 
pack  is  reported  making  fair  progress. 

Stringless  Beans — With  new  pack  available  at  $1.00, 
the  market  for  spots  is  lower,  and  canners  are  offering 
for  prompt  shipment  at  $1.15  per  dozen,  with  buyers 
endeavoring  to  purchase  at  $1.05  to  $1.10,  but  with 
relatively  little  success  thus  far.  With  the  crop  late, 
canners  are  of  the  opinion  that  they  can  dispose  of 
whatever  stocks  they  have  on  hand  at  $1.15  or  there¬ 
abouts. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "Observer" 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


General  Interest  Normal — Tomatoes  Deadlocked — Corn 
in  Better  Position — Pea  Canning  Will  Start  This 
Week — Good  Demand  for  Beans. 

Chicago,  June  6,  1929. 

HE  general  interest  in  canned  foods  continues 
normal;  while  there  are  no  rumors  of  large  com¬ 
mitments  being  made,  there  is  a  feeling  on  the 
part  of  buyers  that  various  items  deserve  extra  atten¬ 
tion  from  now  on.  Crop  statistics,  weather,  consumer 
demand,  all  these  factors  must  be  carefully  weighed,  as 
there  are  plenty  of  buyers’  desks  in  Chicago  where  a 
fair  fortune  is  involved  in  the  difference  between  the 
showing  which  a  smart  buyer  can  show  as  compared 
with  the  results  which  a  greenhorn  might  secure  be¬ 
tween  now  and  September  15. 


For  spot  requirements  a  general  hand-to-mouth  pol¬ 
icy  necessarily  prevails ;  there  are  relatively  few  cheap 
products  right  now.  The  1929  crop  promises  a  liberal 
supply  of  at  least  some  items;  also  no  doubt  some 
shortages  along  lines  not  entirely  foreseen  at  this  time, 
as  soon  as  farsighted  operators  can  feel  their  vision  of 
the  situation  somewhat  clarified.  Some  big  buying  will 
no  doubt  be  initiated. 

Tomatoes — Deadlocked;  practically  no  sellers  (be¬ 
cause  everybody  sold  out) ;  practically  no  buyers  (be¬ 
cause  if  any  available  at  all  they  are  so  badly  overpriced 
as  to  mean  that  somebody  will  be  badly  stuck  with 
goods  which  cannot  be  resold  except  at  a  loss) . 

Some  buyers  claim  to  have  Texas  tomatoes  near  at 
hand;  it  seems  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  May 
shipment  promises,  however,  did  not  materialize,  and 
it  looks  more  like  middle  of  June  before  these  Southern 
tomatoes  really  spell  any  substantial  relief. 

Tomato  Puree — Demand  was  good  until  the  product 
became  overpriced  ;  we  now  hear  of  a  few  small  lots 
available  at  slightly  more  reasonable  prices,  although 
new  crop  will  not  be  available  for  many  weeks  yet. 

$7.25  ex-warehouse  Chicago  is  asked  for  prime  fancy 
stock;  cheaper  grades  at  some  concessions  from  this 
basis. 

Corn — Interest  somewhat  better.  There  is  a  feeling 
that  the  low  prices  recently  applying  have  about  run 
their  course  and  stronger  conditions  must  prevail. 

Cheaper  grades  of  com  seem  to  be  hard  to  find, 
whereas  a  few  lots  of  Cogent  and  Crosby  which  have 
been  picked  over  all  year  are  still  available  at  attractive 
figures.  Buyers  should  not  expect  these  lots,  which 
have  been  cast  aside  time  and  again  by  many  pur¬ 
chasers,  to  be  the  strictest  bang-up  quality,  but  for  the 
prices  asked  they  represent  good  value. 

Corn  ought  to  advance ;  many  are  on  record  as  hav¬ 
ing  positively  forecasted  that  event  in  case  it  trans¬ 
pires. 

No.  2  standard  at  85c  Mid-Western  factory;  extra 
standard  at  95c;  near  fancy  Cogent  at  $1.00  to  $i.lOV2 ; 
strictly  fancy  Country  Gentleman  at  $1.15  to  $1.20. 

Peas — Very  little  news  except  that  the  crop  is  look¬ 
ing  healthy;  somewhat  late  on  maturity,  which  may 
mean  that  there  will  be  a  lot  of  hot  weather  standards 
in  spite  of  packers’  best  efforts  to  avoid  getting  them. 

There  are  several  unsatisfied  inquiries  here  for 
Alaska  peas.  Central  Illinois  and  Indiana  will  start 
packing  this  next  week,  however,  and  the  shortage  will 
then  be  relieved. 

Green  Beans — General  good  interest  from  the  trade 
prevails;  most  every  grocery  shelf  has  become  quite 
bare,  and  retailers  have  given  good  co-operation  in  en¬ 
couraging  the  revived  consumption  of  these  fresh- 
packed  goods  as  they  became  available. 

We  have  seen  some  very  presentable  beans  from  the 
South  this  year;  quality  better  than  for  several  years 
past,  and  better  workmanship.  With  such  character  of 
goods  statistics  will  show  a  fine,  steady  gain  for  the 
year. 

Jobbers  Becoming  Canners — Within  the  past  few 
months  this  market  has  been  treated  to  the  sensation 
of  several  of  its  largest  buyers  taking  on  much  in¬ 
creased  canning  capacity. 

Intelligent  canners  do  not  fear  such  competition, 
however,  as  they  say  that  such  operators  will  get  a 
taste  and  understanding  of  “inexorable  overhead”  in  a 
more  forceful  manner  than  all  the  talk  they  ever  heard 
or.  the  same  subject.  Likewise,  canned  foods  brokers 
take  the  position  that  such  gestures  by  distributors 
makes  these  distributors  bigger  and  better  canned 
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foods  salesmen,  and  there  is  a  net  gain  in  their  require¬ 
ments  on  all  items  of  canned  foods,  not  excluding 
plenty  of  fill-in  stocks  on  the  very  items  they  manufac¬ 
ture. 


THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  ''The  Canning  Trade." 

Weather  More  Favorable — ^Busy  Selling  Plants — Fin¬ 
ishing  Bean  Seeding — No  Market  in  Tomatoes — Out¬ 
look  Against  Further  Sales  of  Tomatoes — Canners 
Not  Anxious  for  More  Future  Bean  Sales. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  June  6,  1929. 

WEATHER — While  there  was  more  or  less  rain 
throughout  the  Ozarks  last  week,  the  average 
weather  conditions  were  more  favorable  than 
for  several  weeks  past.  While  the  month  of  May  was 
ushered  in  with  a  snow  storm  and  temperature  of  35  de¬ 
grees,  the  month  closed  with  a  day  of  sunshine,  and  the 
maximum  temperature  of  85  degrees.  A  sudden  drop 
in  the  temperature,  coming  the  night  of  June  1,  has 
brought  another  cold  weather  period,  which  is  expected 
to  be  of  short  duration. 

Tomato  Acreage— Tomato  growers  throughout  the 
district  are  now  very  busy  setting  plants  in  the  fields. 
Some  growers,  however,  will  be  delayed  somewhat  in 
the  setting  of  tomato  acreage,  due  to  the  fact  that  some 
fields  have  not  yet  been  made  ready  for  the  setting  of 
plants.  There  seems  to  be  a  shortage  of  tomato  plants 
here  and  there  throughout  the  district.  However,  at 
other  points  there  will  be  some  surplus  of  plants  which 
will  distributed  to  growers  who  are  in  need  of  same. 
There  will  be  considerable  acreage  of  tomatoes  set  this 
week,  but  this  work  cannot  possibly  be  completed  under 
15  to  20  days.  In  localities  where  strawberries  are 
grown,  and  where  there  are  also  growers  of  tomatoes, 
the  setting  of  plants  in  the  fields  is  never  attempted 
until  after  the  strawberry  picking  season  is  over. 

Bean  Acreage — In  some  localities  farmers  are  mak¬ 
ing  their  last  sowing  of  beans,  and  this  work  will  likely 
be  completed  during  this  week  and  next  week.  It  won’t 
be  long,  however,  until  there  will  be  some  canning  of 
beans  in  the  particular  localities  where  the  bean  seed 
were  sowed  early. 

Spot  Tomatoes — There  are  no  carlots  of  spot  toma¬ 
toes  remaining  in  canners’  hands  unsold  in  either  Mis¬ 
souri  or  Arkansas.  This  means  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  quote  any  market  prices.  However,  sales  could  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  2s  standards  $1.25  factory  points, 
if  our  canners  had  any  tomatoes  to  sell. 

Future  Tomatoes — There  is  very  little  doing  in  the 
cpnfirming  of  sales  of  future  tomatoes.  General  crop 
conditions  have  been  so  unfavorable  that  canners  have 
shown  no  special  desire  to  confirm  additional  business. 
The  few  canners  who  might  consider  confirming  sales 
of  just  a  few  cars  would  likely  want  for  2s  standards 
85c,  2V2  standards,  $1.15  to  $1.20,  f.  o.  b  .  shipping 
points.  It  seems  doubtful  about  securing  confirmation 
on  other  sizes,  unless  it  would  be  on  Is  standard  10  oz., 
521/2C  to  55c.  factory  points. 

Future  Beans — ^There  is  not  much  doing  in  the  selling 
of  future  green  beans,  and  no  special  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  average  bean  canner  to  make  additional  sales  at 
this  time.  We  think,  however,  it  might  be  possible  to 
find  canners  who  would  take  on  a  limited  business  on 


future  cut  stringless  beans.  No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  at  90c 
to  95c,  No.  2  cans  95c  to  $1,  No.  10  cans  $4.75  to  $5.00, 
f.  o.  b.  shipping  points,  and  for  shipment  as  soon  as 
packed. 

Hazards — Tomato  growers  and  canners  are  con¬ 
stantly  giving  thought  and  expression  in  regard  to  the 
hazards  that  yet  confront  them  before  there  are  any  to 
matoes  grown  in  the  Ozarks  and  reach  the  ripening 
stage  for  canning  purposes.  It  has  been  observed  that 
the  setting  of  the  tomato  plants  in  the  fields  is  to  a 
large  extent  only  the  beginning  of  numerous  hazards 
which  confront  the  growers  and  canners  throughout 
the  tomato  growing  season,  as  well  as  the  canning  sea¬ 
son.  The  actual  tomato  crop  itself  is  always  a  very 
uncertain  one  so  far  as  tonnage  yield  per  acre  is  con¬ 
cerned.  It  might  be  said  that  'it  is  a  crop  season  prop¬ 
osition,  although  the  matter  of  cultivation  and  care  of 
the  crop  during  the  growing  period  must  also  be  consid¬ 
ered.  With  the  tomato  crop  season  in  the  Ozarks  start¬ 
ing  from  two  to  four  weeks  later  than  usual,  it  is  any¬ 
body’s  guess  as  to  what  the  tonnage  yield  per  acre  wull 
likely  average  for  the  district. 


THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


The  1929  Spring  Shrimp  Pack  Lightest  in  Years — 
Planting  Oysters  to  Replenish  Destroyed  Beds — ^Rain 
Every  Day  Has  Helped  String  Bean  Crop — Good 
Volume  of  Business  Booked. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  June  6,  1929. 

SHRIMP — The  closed  season  for  the  canning  of  oys¬ 
ters  went  into  effect  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi  on 
June  1st  and  will  last  for  two  months.  While  this 
legally  closed  down  the  shrimp  canneries,  yet  Mother 
Nature  has  beat  the  law  to  it,  and  had  closed  them 
down  a  month  ago,  as  there  have  been  no  shrimp  to 
pack.  The  1929  spring  shrimp  pack  was  the  lightest 
in  many  a  year  for  this  section,  and  the  packers  are  all 
sold  out  and  moved  out  of  all  shrimp,  therefore  the  sea 
food  factories  will  be  good  and  idle  for  the  next  two 
months  to  come,  and  maybe  longer,  because  the  shrimp 
pack  don’t  usually  commence  until  September  the  1st, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  shrimp  are  small  and  not  suit¬ 
able  for  canning  until  September. 

There  is  a  big  demand  for  raw  headless  shrimp,  but 
no  supply,  so  there  is  no  kick  to  the  situation.  What’s 
the  good  of  the  price  of  shrimp  being  a  dollar  a  pound 
if  you  haven’t  the  stock  to  realize  on  it  ? 

Oysters — Frank  Collier,  of  Dauphin  Island  Alabama, 
has  been  very  busy  with  his  crew  of  about  50  men 
planting  oysters  and  distributing  oyster  shells  on  the 
Alabama  reefs  for  the  past  two  weeks.  The  work  is 
under  the  supervision  of  Emory  Akridge,  chief  oyster 
inspector  of  the  Conservation  Department  of  Alabama. 
This  is  a  part  of  the  movement  started  to  replenish  the 
Alabama  oyster  reefs  that  were  destroyed  by  the  heavy 
freshet  this  spring.  Collier  expects  to  finish  his  con¬ 
tract  of  planting  10,000  barrels  of  oysters  and  distrib¬ 
uting  45,000  barrels  of  oyster  shells  this  week. 

Cove  oysters  are  unseasonable  offerings  at  this  time, 
hence  the  market  will  be  inactive  for  several  months 
until  the  season  opens  again. 
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Stringless  Beans — We  are  having  squalls  in  this  lo¬ 
cality  every  afternoon,  which  gives  the  crops  rain 
every  day,  and  while  so  far  it  seems  to  have  a  beneficial 
effect  on  them,  yet  a  prolonged  rainy  spell  may  be  dis¬ 
astrous  to  the  crops  and  wind  up  the  bean  pack  sooner 
than  was  expected.  This  would  be  a  great  calamity,  be¬ 
cause  the  crops  are  showing  up  so  well  and  things  mov¬ 
ing  along  so  nicely  that  everything  is  pointing  to  a  ban¬ 
ner  pack  this  season,  both  as  to  crop  yield  and  the 
quality  of  the  canned  product.  The  bean  acreage  is  less 
than  that  planted  last  year,  but  the  crop  yield  is  so 
much  greater  that  this  section  is  expected  to  turn  out 
a  larger  pack  than  last  year.  Another  thing  in  favor 
of  the  canners  is  that  the  raw  market  on  beans  is  off, 
and  this  eliminates  the  danger  of  some  of  the  unscru¬ 
pulous  growers  disposing  to  the  raw  shippers  part  of 
the  beans  that  they  have  contracted  to  the  canners,  and 
besides  the  packers  get  a  portion  of  the  beans  that  the 
growers  planted  for  the  raw  market,  due  to  the  raw 
market  being  unable  to  use  them.  There  is  a  good 
volume  of  business  booked  in  this  locality,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  prices  for  cut  stringless  beans,  f.  o.  b. 
factory:  No.  2  cans,  $1.10  per  dozen;  No.  21/2  cans, 
$1.40  per  dozen,  and  No.  10  cans,  $5.50  per  dozen. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Weather  Continues  Cool — Helpful  to  Crops — Market 
Quiet — Spot  Tomatoes  and  Tomato  Products  Gone 
From  First  Hands — Retailers  Buying  Futures — As¬ 
paragus  Crop  Goood — Packing  Peas — Watching  for 
the  Fruit  Fly. 

San  Francisco,  June  6,  1929. 

COOL — Cool  weather  continues  to  prevail  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  which  is  to  be  considered  a  fortunate  cir¬ 
cumstance  for  crops  in  general,  considering  the 
fact  that  the  rainfall  has  been  limited.  Most  crops  have 
been  aided  by  the  cool  weather  of  the  last  few  weeks, 
particularly  such  crops  as  asparagus,  peas  and  fruits, 
but  warmer  weather  will  soon  be  welcome.  Tomatoes 
are  making  a  rather  slow  growth  and  considerable 
replanting  has  been  found  necessary.  The  crop  outlook 
continues  about  as  has  been  reported  for  several  weeks, 
the  frost  and  drought  having  done  widespread  damage. 

Market — No  special  activity  has  been  noted  during 
the  week  in  spot  canned  foods,  and  most  purchases  are 
for  immediate  requirements.  Holdings  are  gradually 
being  cleaned  up  and  there  will  be  little  other  than 
peaches  in  first  hands  when  opening  prices  on  the  1929 
pack  are  named.  The  holdover  of  peaches  will  come  in 
very  handy,  since  the  pack  that  can  be  made  this  year 
will  be  below  the  consuming  demand  that  has  been  cre¬ 
ated  by  several  years  of  low  prices.  A  splendid  s.  a.  p. 
business  on  the  new  pack  is  being  booked,  with  some 
canners  about  ready  to  withdraw  from  the  market. 
Opening  prices  will  probably  not  be  named  for  a  month 
or  more,  as  growers  and  canners  have  rather  widely 
separated  ideas  as  to  proper  values  of  canning  stocks. 
They  are  getting  together  on  prices  for  cherries  and 
apricots,  the  packing  of  which  will  commence  shortly, 
but  have  come  to  no  definite  understanding  on  prices 
for  peaches. 

Tomatoes  Gone — Practically  no  tomatoes  or  tomato 
products  are  still  in  first  hands  in  California,  and  even 


jobbers  have  sold  almost  all  of  their  purchases.  Heavy 
buying  of  futures  has  been  under  way  for  some  time, 
with  jobbers  advising  that  the  retail  trade  is  placing 
considerable  business,  even  at  this  early  date. 

Asparagus — Despite  the  lack  of  late  spring  rains,  the 
asparagus  crop  has  proved  quite  heavy,  and  the  pack  is 
fully  up  to  that  of  last  year  in  both  quantity  and  qual¬ 
ity.  The  peak  of  the  packing  season  has  been  passed, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  month  most  canners  will  be 
through.  Early  bookings  on  canned  asparagus  were 
very  heavy,  and  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  expected 
pack  remains  to  be  disposed  oL 

Peas — The  packing  of  peas  is  under  way,  but  this 
crop  is  no  longer  the  important  one  it  once  was,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  canner.  But  one  firm  continues 
to  pack  peas,  and  the  output  grows  less  year  by  year. 
The  California  Packing  Corporation  remains  an  import¬ 
ant  factor  in  the  canned  pea  industry,  but  most  of  its 
pack  is  now  made  in  other  states. 

Pineapples^ -Opening  prices  on  Hawaiian  pineapple 
are  expected  at  an  early  date,  and  these  will  doubtless 
range  higher  than  a  year  ago,  owing  to  the  short  crop 
of  fruits  in  California.  In  general  the  pack  has  been 
sold  in  advance,  and  should  this  prove  lighter  than  ex¬ 
pected  some  concerns  may  be  compelled  to  make  pro 
rata  deliveries.  Latest  advices  from  the  islands  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  crop  is  in  splendid  shape,  weather  condi¬ 
tions  having  been  almost  ideal,  and  a  record  pack  is 
being  arranged  for.  Estimates  place  the  pack  of  the 
Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  at  about  3,800,000 
cases,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  half  a  million  cases 
more  than  in  1928. 

The  Fruit  Fly — The  greatest  quarantine  enforcement 
program  in  the  history  of  California  is  under  way  to 
prevent  the  entry  of  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly.  Gov¬ 
ernor  C.  C.  Young  outlined  the  quarantine  work  under 
way  at  the  May  meeting  of  his  State  Council,  and  de¬ 
clared  that  an  agricultural  industry  valued  at  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  is  imperiled.  Six  new  quarantine 
stations  have  been  established  along  the  northern  bor¬ 
der  and  former  stations  have  been  reinforced.  George 
H.  Hecks,  State  Director  of  Agriculture,  left  recently 
for  Florida  to  assist  in  the  eradication  of  the  pest.  This 
official  recently  made  a  report  disclosing  the  fact  that 
since  the  fruit  fiy  was  discovered  in  Florida  it  has  been 
found  on  579  properties  in  seven  counties. 

Sardine  Bill — The  controversy  between  certain  of  the 
sardine  canners  of  California  and  the  State  Fish  and 
Game  Commission  over  the  quantities  of  fish  and  Game 
Commission  over  the  quantities  of  fish  that  may  be  re¬ 
duced  to  fertilizer  has  been  brought  to  an  end  by  the 
signing  by  Governor  C.  C.  Young  of  the  “sardine  bill.” 
The  measure,  a  compromise  one,  permits  the  reduction 
for  fertilizer  of  321/2  per  cent  of  the  catch,  instead  of 
25  per  cent,  which  the  Fish  and  Game  Commission  held 
was  ample. 


Too  Late  To  Classify 


FOR  SALE— 

About  100  pounds  Giant  Stringless  Bean  Seed  at  25/ 
per  pound. 

700  pounds  Stowell’s  Evergreen  Corn  Seed  at  10/ 
per  pound. 

F.O.B.  Stewartstown,  Pennsylvania. 

Hartlove  Packing  Co.,  3502  Wabash  Ave.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking  Company  Assuming  Dominant  Position  In  Chain  Store  In¬ 
dustry — Company’s  Growth  Outlined — Is  Now  Consolidating  Recent  Purchase  of  Small 
Chain  Groups  aud  Co-Relating  Their  Business  and  Methods — Retailers  Show  Ingenuity 
in  Meeting  Competition  of  Chains — “Quick  Turnover  and  More  Profits” — Canned 
Peaches  and  Cereals  Companions  in  Advertising  Campaign — Jobber  Outlines  Position  of 
Wholesale  Grocers  in  Scheme  of  Distribution. 


The  leader — Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking  Company,  one 
of  the  major  units  in  the  chain  grocery  field,  has  been  show¬ 
ing  a  steady  growth  in  volume  thus  far  in  the  year.  Sales 
for  the  first  four  months  of  1929  recorded  an  increase  of  52.5 
per  cent  over  the  corresponding  period  in  the  previous  year, 
totaling  $96,647,701.  If  present  expansion  plans  work  out  as 
expected,  the  company  will  do  a  business  of  approximately 
$260,000,000  for  all  of  1929,  as  contrasted  with  $207,372,550  last 
year,  and  $161,261,353  in  1927.  In  the  event  that  Kroger  ab¬ 
sorbs  other  chains  during  the  course  of  1929,  the  $260,000,000 
estimate  is  expected  to  be  exceeded.  The  company’s  develop¬ 
ment  plans  thus  far  in  1929  have  been  concentrated  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  extent  on  improving  the  efficiency  of  the  stores  taken 
over  last  year,  and  fully  absorbing  them  into  the  Kroger  system. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  company  is  pursuing  a  course  of  normal 
expansion  by  opening  its  own  stores  rather  than  taking  over 
established  chains.  As  of  May  1,  1929,  Kroger  had  in  operation 
5,367  units,  of  which  2,757  had  meat  departments.  This  com¬ 
pares  with  3,853  stores,  of  which  1,632  had  meat  department,  on 
the  corresponding  date  last  year.  At  the  end  of  last  December, 
the  company  had  5,260  units  in  operation,  an  increase  of  1,511 
for  the  year.  The  increase  in  units  last  year  was  in  excess  of 
the  total  number  operated  by  the  chain  at  the  close  of  1922. 

To  provide  for  the  efficient  absorption  of  new  units  taken  over 
by  purchase  last  year,  Kroger  has  been  devoting  particular  at¬ 
tention  to  the  improvement  of  its  internal  organization.  At 
the  close  of  1927,  the  company  had  nine  branch  centers,  each 
with  a  warehouse,  located  at  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Dayton,  Toledo,  Indianapolis,  Cleveland,  and  Peoria, 
with  subsidiary  warehouses  at  Grand  Rapids,  Youngstown,  and 
Charleston.  Since  that  time,  the  company  had  been  divided  into 
five  divisions,  as  follows:  Northern,  Eastern,  Central,  Western, 
and  Southern.  In  addition,  there  is  the  Chicago  territory,  which 
includes  Madison,  Wisconsin.  Each  of  the  divisions  contains 
four  key  cities  with  the  exception  of  the  Western  Division,  which 
has  three.  Each  division  has  a  headquarters  city,  and  a  ware¬ 
house,  making  a  total  of  21  warehouses  now  operated  by  the 
company. 

To  facilitate  the  contact  between  the  store  units  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  officies  at  Cincinnati  the  company’s  field  force  is  made  up 
of  supervisors,  each  of  whom  handled  15  stores,  the  managers  of 
which  report  directly  to  him.  This  supervisor  comes  under  a 
superintendent,  who  has  between  90  and  100  stores.  The  super¬ 
intendent  reports  to  the  territorial  manager,  located  in  each  of 
the  21  cities,  who  come  under  the  division  manager  in  each  of 
the  five  divisional  headquarters.  Division  managers  report  to  the 
general  offices  through  a  contact  manager. 

The  company  has  been  increasing  its  manufacturing  facilities, 
and  now’  operates  a  total  of  12  bread  and  cake  baking  plants; 
five  cracker  baking  plans;  one  meat  and  sausage  plant.  The 
company’s  bakeries  last  year  produced  143,370,084  pounds  of 
bread  and  expect  to  turn  out  164,000,000  pounds  this  year. 

As  of  December  31,  1928,  Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking  Company 
had  acquired  more  than  91  per  cent  of  the  outstanding  common 
stock  of  the  Piggly  Wiggly  Corporation,  which  gets  a  royalty 
of  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  stores  using  its  patents.  It 
also  manufactures  and  sells  patented  fixtures  for  use  in  self- 
service  grocery  stores  and  meat  markets.  As  of  May  1,  1929,  a 
total  of  2,912  stores  Were  using  the  Piggly  Wiggly  system,  lo¬ 
cations  being  operated  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  Sales  of  Piggly  Wiggly  stores  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1929  amounted  to  $51,739,440. 

Kroger  now  has  more  than  9,300  stockholders,  located  in 
every  State  in  the  Union,  as  well  as  in  Canada,  Mexico,  England, 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 


Win  Over  Chains — While  chain  grocery  concerns  continue  to 
show  wide  expansion  in  most  sections  of  the  United  States, 
there  are  some  parts  of  the  country  where  wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail  grocers  have  been  able  to  co-operate  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  spread  of  the  chain  has  been  halted,  and  the  tide  definitely 
turned  backward,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  is  such  a  place.  There  were 
formerly  100  chain  store  units  located  in  that  city,  but  their 
number  has  now  been  reduced  to  60.  Commenting  on  the  Des 
Moines  situation.  Printers’  Ink,  in  a  recent  issue,  said:  “In 
certain  localities,  independent  retailers  are  being  hard  pressed 
by  chain  store  competition.  That  is  why  antichain  legislation 
is  being  turned  to  as  a  last  desperate  measure.  The  School¬ 
master  has  stoutly  maintained,  however,  that  legislating  a  com¬ 
petitor  out  of  business  is  not  only  poor  sportmanship  but  also 
poor  business  tactics.  In  fact,  he  might  digress  long  enough  to 
remark  that  the  two  are  usually  synonomous — there  is  a  close 
relationship  between  good  sportsmanship  and  good  business. 
A  better  method  is  for  the  independents  to  get  together  and  do 
things  which  the  chains  cannot  or  wdll  not  do.  For  example, 
the  independent  grocers  of  Des  Moines,  by  making  their  serv¬ 
ice  increasingly  attractive,  have  reduced  the  number  of  chain 
stores  from  100  to  60.  Among  other  things,  these  g^’ocers  main¬ 
tain  a  baby  health  clinic  which  is  open  every  afternoon.  It  is 
under  the  direction  of  a  baby  specialist.  Service  of  this  kind 
represents  competition  which  the  chains  find  it  difficult  to  meet.’’ 
Independent  retail  grocers  in  other  sections  of  the  country,  by 
co-operative  action,  have  likewise  found  it  possible  to  meet  and 
beat  the  chains  at  their  own  gain,  although  as  far  as  is  known, 
Des  Moines  grocerymen  are  the  only  ones  who  have  gone  to  the 
extent  of  installing  a  baby  clinic.  Numbers  of  retail  grocers,  in 
various  communities,  have  succeeded  banding  together  in  local 
co-operative  chains  of  their  own,  made  up  of  independently 
owned  stores,  and  by  close  attention  to  their  business,  buying 
store  appearance,  etc.,  have  succeeded  in  more  than  holding 
their  own  against  the  chains. 

“Quick  Turnover  and  More  Profits’’ — The  question  of  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  quick  turnover  to  profits,  always  an  interesting 
one  to  the  grocery  trade,  is  treated  in  interesting  fashion  by 
the  Parsons  Ammonia  Company.  In  a  recent  bulletin  to  the 
trade,  this  company  said: 

“  “There  has  been  so  much  babble  and  blathering’  said  a  suc¬ 
cessful  retail  ^ocer,  ‘about  turnover  and  buying  and  selling, 
that  many  sensible  grocers,  having  given  up  trying  to  figure  out 
what  all  this  advance  and  conversation  really  means,  have 
adopted  a  few  common-sense  rules  based  on  their  own  expe¬ 
rience,  and  are  getting  along  fine.’  Other  grocers  have  told  us 
the  same  thing,  and  we  give  below  the  gist  of  these  common- 
sense  rules  as  we  have  jotted  them  down  from  time  to  time. 
What  do  you  think  of  them? 

“Direct  buying  does  not  pay.  If  you  had  to  purchase  every¬ 
thing  direct  from  manufacturers  in  quantities,  could  you  do  it? 
Think  of  the  money  you  would  have  invested  in  merchandise, 
the  size  store  you  would  have  to  occupy.  You  must  have  quick 
turnover,  therefore  buy  in  small  quantities,  as  needed,  from 
your  jobber.  But  don’t  ask  your  jobber  to  break  cases  unless 
it  is  absolutely  necessary.  It  entails  extra  labor  and  expense, 
increases  distribution  costs  and  makes  a  mess  of  the  jobber’s 
warehouse.  Many  manufacturers  are  now  packing  cases  of 
fewer  units  for  your  benefit  and  convenience. 

“Concentrate  your  purchase  with  one  or  two  good  jobbers,  and 
make  your  business  worthwhile  to  them;  then  the  jobber  will 
help  you  when  you  need  it,  give  you  a  square  deal  and  his  best 
service.  If  you  split  your  business  up  among  five  or  six  jobbers 
it  means  little  to  any  of  them.  Instead  of  safeguarding  your 
best  interests  they  load  you  up  with  as  much  as  they  can  of 
everything. 
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“Standardize  on  your  best  brande.  Do  not  try  to  have  every¬ 
thing.  Most  retailers  would  be  better  ofP  if  they  had  no  ware¬ 
house  or  storeroom.  These  places  cause  you  to  buy  too  much. 
They  tempt  you  to  load  up  with  direct  buying,  quantity  allow¬ 
ance  buying,  free  deals  and  other  trick  merchandising  schemes 
that  overload  your  stock  and  tie  up  your  money.  If  you  sell  a 
case  of  a  product  each  week,  buy  each  week;  put  goods  on  shelf, 
not  in  basement  or  storeroom. 

“When  you  try  to  buy  in  jobbing  quantities  you  lose  more  on 
turnover  than  you  make  on  price.  Shopping  around  to  save  a 
nickle  or  dime  doesn’t  pay.  Spend  your  time  in  selling,  not  buy¬ 
ing.  When  you  sell  you  make  money.  When  you  listen  to  sales¬ 
men  they  make  money.  And  remember  that  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  and  standard  brands  of  merchandise  are  sold  before  you 
stock  them.  They  save  your  time — the  manufacturer  has  done 
all  the  talking. 

“We  pass  these  suggestions  along  to  you  for  whatever  they 
are  worth — and  in  our  opinion  they  are  worth  a  good  deal.” 

Peaches  and  Cereals — Something  new  in  the  way  of  merchan¬ 
dising  grocery  specialties  is  being  tired  out  co-operatively  this 
year  by  the  Kellogg  Company  and  a  number  of  California  fruit 
canners.  A  joint  spring  merchandising  campaign,  featuring 
canned  peaches  and  the  Kellogg  Company’s  cereal  products,  is 
under  way  and  is  being  watched  attentively  hy  the  entire  food 
trade.  The  marketing  plan,  as  developed  by  representative  peach 
canners  and  the  Kellogg  Company,  involves  the  distribution 
and  sale  of  canned  peaches  in  combination  with  cereals  through¬ 
out  the  United  States,  Canada,  Great  Britain,  and  other  foreign 
countries.  This  huge  merchandising  effort  is  being  carried  out 
under  the  active  direction  of  the  Kellogg  Company.  The  ex¬ 
ploitation  features  include  a  comprehensive  advertising  cam¬ 
paign,  the  display  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  colored  litho¬ 
graphic  posters,  and  the  publication  in  hundreds  of  newspapeprs 
of  menus  emphasizing  the  food  values  contained  in  the  savory 
combination  of  canned  peaches  and  various  cereal  products. 
The  Kellogg  Company’s  field  force  of  about  700  salesmen  and 
sales  directors,  is  devoting  its  entire  time  to  the  sales  project. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  such  a  combination  sales  effort  has 
been  tried,  and  its  manifold  possibilities  in  other  directions  have 
aroused  the  interest  of  the  entire  trade. 

The  Wholesalers’  Place — The  place  of  the  wholesaler  in  the 
shifting  plan  of  distribution  is  a  topic  of  absorbing  interest  in 
the  grocery  industry.  Horace  V.  X.  Wright,  vice-president  of 
the  Tacoma  Grocery  Company,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  in  a  recent  ad¬ 
dress  entitled  “Has  the  Wholesaler  a  Place  in  Our  Changing 
Distributive  System?”  said:  “We  believe  the  wholesaler  fills 
an  important  place  in  the  business  world,  that  is,  the  legitimate 
wholesaler  who  operates  his  business  along  ethical  lines  and 
unselfishly  for  the  good  of  the  business  as  a  whole.  However, 
remember  that  wholesaling  is  largely  a  personal  service  busi¬ 
ness  and  that  unless  a  wholesale  house  properly  performs  its 
intended  functions  it  has  no  right  to  exist  or  prosper.  The  at¬ 
titude  of  any  wholesale  house  properly  operated  should  be  un¬ 
selfish  and  helpful  and  any  house  that  attempts  to  exploits  its 
customers  from  purely  selfish  motives  should  not  survive.  A 
wholesale  house  is  entitled  to  a  legitimate  profit  for  the  service 
that  it  renders  and  the  merchandise  should  be  sold  on  its  merits 
and  not  credit  terms  as  is  too  often  the  case.  Too  many  of  the 
troubles  that  the  wholesaler  has  experienced  he  has  brought  upon 
himself.  The  wholesaler  has  no  business  in  the  retail  field  and 
to  attempt  to  occupy  that  place  will  weaken  his  entire  organi¬ 
zation.  Neither  should  the  wholesaler  usurp  the  manufacturer’s 
rightful  place  except  incidently  what  can  be  produced  under  his 
own  roof.  The  manufacturer  in  turn  should  keep  his  place  and 


not  attempt  to  take  over  the  functions  of  the  wholesaler.  Each 
factor  has  his  proper  place  and  his  own  particular  duties  to 
perform,  all  of  which  are  entirely  necessary.  None  of  the  steps 
can  be  eliminated;  they  may  be  combined  but  not  as  successfully 
as  if  kept  separate  and  distinct.  Whenever  any  short  cuts  are 
attempted  trouble  results  and  the  experience  proves  expensive 
and  sometimes  disastrous.  As  to  the  wholesaler,  he  has  a  most 
important  function  to  perform  and  what  is  needed  is  co-operation 
between  wholesalers  engaged  in  the  same  line  of  business  rather 
than  continual  fighting  and  quarrelling.  The  so-called  profitless 
prosperity  is  a  direct  result  of  bitter  competition  between 
houses  that  should  be  friendly  and  work  together.  What  can  be 
done  as  long  as  some  jobbers  lose  their  heads  and  like  a  dying 
man  grasping  at  a  straw  take  on  first  one  plan  and  then  another, 
hoping  to  find  a  solution  for  their  problems,  when  the  trouble 
all  along  is  right  within  the  four  walls  of  their  own  buildings. 
Wrong  thinking  and  failing  to  think  the  problem  through  is  the 
cause  of  much  of  the  troubles  that  wholesalers  have  experienced. 
Don’t  seek  to  destroy  your  competitor.  Every  business  has  and 
should  have  competition.  Live  and  let  live,  work  hard  and  be 
happy  and  optimistic.  Secure  a  legitimate  profit  on  the  goods 
that  you  sell.  Don’t  resort  to  trickery  in  merchandising.  Do 
not  overprice  some  goods  and  underprice  others.  Have  all  of 
your  goods  properly  priced  so  that  every  article  will  pay  its 
just  share  of  profit.  Do  not  misrepresent  the  facts  of  your  busi¬ 
ness,  don’t  claim  to  have  tremendous  buying  power  unless  you 
really  have  it.  Everyone  knows  that  the  prices  are  the  same 
to  all  jobbers  who  discount  their  bills  except  with  some  unreli¬ 
able  manufacturers  who  give  secret  rebates  or  advertising  al¬ 
lowances  in  exchange  for  promises  of  general  distribution  for 
their  products.  Do  not  ‘long  shot’  the  quality  of  your  merchan¬ 
dise.  Build  up  a  reputation  for  quality  and  do  not  misrepresent 
the  grade  of  the  goods  you  sell.  In  other  words,  build  up  a 
reputation  for  dependability  not  only  with  your  customers  who 
you  must  serve  hut  also  with  your  competitors  who  are  en¬ 
titled  to  decent  treatment.  Also  play  square  with  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  give  him  the  support  to  which  he  is  entitled  and  do 
not  undertake  to  take  over  his  proper  functions.  Yes,  the 
wholesaler  has  a  place  in  our  changing  distributive  system,  and 
he  will  prosper  in  proportion  to  the  service  he  renders  unself¬ 
ishly  to  the  one  he  is  supposed  to  serve.” 
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THE  1928  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 


A  list  of  the  canners  of  the  United  States,  compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association, 
from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data.  19th  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  com¬ 
petent  authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given. 

Distributed  free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at 
$2.00  per  copy,  postage  prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers, 
brokers,  machinery  and  supply  men,  salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the 
canning  industry.  G«(  your  order  in  early 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Personal  Checks  Accepted 


INSECT  PESTS  OF  STORED  GRAIN  AND  SEEDS 


Mites.  Not  true  Minute,  whitish,  roundish  Sucking.  Conspicuous  sometimes  but  Throughout  year.  Not  usually  needed.  Excep-  Same  as  above, 

insects.  shaped  creatures.  seldom  destructive  by  feed-  tional  outbreaks  reduced  by 

ing.  They  promote  “sweat-  fanning  and  screening, 

ing  of  grain.”  ; 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED-— 


CANNERS— Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS— Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food 
law  questions. 

RETAILERS — Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS— Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel,  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 

The  Standard  of  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


Bound  in  Leatherette. 
Stamped  in  Gold 
Size  6'  X  9' 

386  pages. 


Price 

$10.00 

Postage 

Prepaid. 


For  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 


Published  By 

The 

Canning  Trade 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

The  No-Spill  Sealer 

** Bliss-Pacific**  No.  81  Double  Seamer 

This  high  speed  machine  is  ar¬ 
ranged  for  both  can  shop  and  can¬ 
nery.  It  seals  cans  with  a  remark¬ 
able  absence  of  spills,  jams  or  tie 
ups.  Arranged  with  marking  de¬ 
vice  if  desired.  In  successful  oper¬ 
ation  for  a  number  of  years  these 
machines  have  demonstrated 
their  superiority.  Details  on  re¬ 
quest. 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

.  /  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Sales  Offices  |  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


SMILE  AWHILE 

TTtmr*  u  a  taving  gracm  in  a  awu*  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You'll  be  bettor  mentally, 
phyaioally — and  finanelally 
Sons/  in  YOUR  contribution 
All  are  welooma. 


“Which  is  farther  away,”  asked  a  teacher,  “England 
or  the  moon?” 

“England,”  the  children  answered  quickly. 

“England?”  she  questioned.  “What  makes  you  think 
that?” 

“  ’Cause  we  can  see  the  moon,  and  we  can’t  see  Eng¬ 
land,”  answered  one  of  the  brightest  of  the  class. 


“Let’s  play  house,  huh?  You  be  a  door  and  I’ll  slam 
you.” 


A  lady  called  up  her  grocer  by  telephone  the  other 
morning,  and,  after  scolding  the  man  she  said : 

“And,  what’s  more,  the  next  order  you  get  from  me 
will  be  the  last  I’ll  ever  give  you.” 

“It  probably  will,  madame,”  said  the  voice  at  the 
other  end  of  the  wire;  “you  are  talking  to  an  under¬ 
taker.” 


“I  do  hope  that  you  keep  your  cows  in  a  pasture,” 
said  Mrs.  Newlywed,  as  she  paid  the  milkman. 

“Yes,  madame,”  replied  the  milkman,  “of  course  we 
keep  them  in  a  pasture.” 

“I’m  so  glad,”  gushed  Mrs.  Newlywed.  “I’ve  been 
told  that  pasteurized  milk  is  much  the  best.” 


1 

LABELS 

— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 

There  was  a  timid  knock  at  the  door.  “If  you  please, 
kind  lady,”  said  the  beggar,  “I’ve  lost  my  right  leg — ” 
“Well,  it  ain’t  here,”  retorted  the  woman  of  the 
house,  as  she  slammed  the  door. 


“Was  your  father  in  comfortable  circumstances 
when  he  died?” 

“  Well,  hardly.  He  was  half  way  under  a  train.” — 
Times  Picayune. 


Wife — How  do  you  like  this  dress?  I  bought  it  on 
the  installment  plan  ? 

Husband — It  looks  as  if  you  had  only  put  on  the  first 
installment. 


A  worm  is  a  caterpillar  that  played  strip  poker  and 
lost. 


“Young  man,  why  do  I  find  you  kissing  my  daugh¬ 
ter?” 

“Because  you’re  wearing  rubber  heels,  sir.” 


“Here’s  a  story  about  a  woman  who  lived  forty  days 
on  water.” 

“That’s  nothing.  My  uncle’s  been  living  on  water  for 
the  last  thirty  years.” 

“How  could  he  live  thirty  years  on  water?” 

“He’s  a  sea  captain.” 


Cap  says  that  Walt  has  feet  like  a  camel’s — they 
go  days  and  days  without  water. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Gonsidt  the  advertisements  for  details. 


accountants.  C«rtiae4,  Public. 

Albert  T.  Bacon  ft  Co.,  Chicaso. 

ADHESIVES,  Pastea  and  Gnma.. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 
adjuster,  for  Chain  Derleea. 

Hamaehek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee.  Wia. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

BASKETS.  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co..  Portemouth.  Va. 

Swing  Bros.,  Ridgely,  Md. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


beet  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  _N.  J. 

A  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets.  Wire,  Scalding.  Picking,  etc.  See  Can- 
nery  Supplies. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans.  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Emit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co..  Sale^  N.  .L 
Berlin-Chapman  Co^  Berlin.  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.  Breton.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague  Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  C^,  Baltimore. 

A  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co..  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  Gje  C^anning  _ 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Cra^. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 


BOTTLERS*  MACHINERY. 
Ayars  Mach.  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 
Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Cape. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  BaltimOTe. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES,  Lug.  Field,  MeUl. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Westminster  Machine  Works.  Westminster, 'Md. 


BROKERS. 

Howard  E  Jones  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets.  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS.  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CANNERS.  Fmito  and  Vegetables,  eU. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  (jonveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  ft  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS 
Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 


CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

ContinenUl  Can  Co..  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltlmore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slasmman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS.  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CIDER  AND  VINEGAR  MAKERS  SUPPLIES. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

CLEANING.  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES.  Open  Top  Cana. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chaoman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Perlin-Cbanman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS.  Centinnens. 

Berlin-Cbanman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chsnman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 


CORN  BUSKERS  AND  SILKRRS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore, 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Filers. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes, 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MAf^INES. 

K-. Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters.  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans.  Caps.  etc.). 
American*  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianaiwlis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanka. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wia. 

Eldw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  (tannery  Supplies. 

PACrrORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Rebins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  far  Feed  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Etc. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Ceoker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 
FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES.  CaUup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.* Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean,  ft  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fmit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Frait  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
BerKn-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  ^rp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 
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GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Sprasrue-Sells  Corp*.  ChicMO.  .  -4. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  J^nipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Com  Huskers.  See  Cora  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Hoistins  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Htmers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Cora  Huskers. 

INOCULATION,  for  peas,  etc. 


INSURANCE.  Cannera’. 

Canners’  ExchauLC.  Lansing  B.  Warner.  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-SelU  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks.  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Perlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

F.dw.  Rennehurg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Snrague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES.  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Fdw.  Ermold  Co..  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 


H.  Gamse  A  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  .T.  Kittredge  A  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co..  Baltimore.  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford.  Va. 

Sterber  Litho.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods.  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 


The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers.  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 

MILK  CENDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 


Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  ^bins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 

O  A  KITE,  Cleaner. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

OYSTER  CANNERS*  MACHINERY. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Parkers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails.  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Conts. 
Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 

PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE.  CANNERS*. 


Fdw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Knapp  Co..  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

• 

Associated  Seed  Growers.  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washbura-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis, 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y, 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinrlair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  /*a!ls,  N.  _Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MAChITNES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continnons. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broctou,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 

Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS*  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Canry.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEIEDS,  Canners*,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wlison  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co..  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SILKING  MACHINES,  Cora. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Pe«.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy, 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 

Beit  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  A  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Pea  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS,  MeUl. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE,  TELEGRAPH,  Quick  Service. 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhere. 
Titers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 

Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayare  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  <3o.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Lan^enkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

VACUUM  PANS,  Equipment. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCTNG. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  A  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co,,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  Sm  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

Wrappers,  Paper.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Mach. 

WYANDOTTE,  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co..  Wyandotte,  Mich. 


Service  Better  Service 

Is  the  Kind  Rendered  to  the  users  of 
ERMOLD  LABELERS 
Both  by  the  Machine  and  the  Company 
back  of  them. 

A  FINER  LABELER  HAS  NEVER  BEEN 
BUILT  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  FOR  WHICH 
IT  IS  INTENDED. 

Edward  Ermold  Company 

Worlds  Largest  Builders  of  QUALITY  Labeling  Machines 

Hudson,  Gansevoort  &  Thirteenth  Sts., 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 

BRANCHES— AW  Over  the  World 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc 

- NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. - 

Comprising 

The  EVERETT  B.  CLARK  SEED  COMPANY 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN  SEED  COMPANY 
N.  B.  KEENEY  &  SON,  INC. 

GROWERS  and  BREEDERS  of  seeds  for  Canners  since 
the  inception  of  the  canning  industry, 

EVERETT  B.  CLARK,  the  first  to  develop  Sweet  Corn. 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN,  a  pioneer  in  Canners’  Peas. 

CALVIN  N.  KEENEY,  the  outstanding  leader  in  breed¬ 
ing  Stringless  Beans. 

DEPENDABLE  STOCK 
DISTINCTIVE  SERVICE 
HIGH  STANDARDS 

•The  foundation  work  of  these  men  is  being  carried  on 
in  a  more  intensive  and  larger  way  through  a  stock 
breeding  program  requiring  800  acres  annually.  Here 
individual  plant  propagation  is  producing  results  in  basic 
quality. 

Ten  branch  organizations  are  advantageously  located  for 
the  reproduction  in  quantity  of  pure-bred,  disease-free 
seed  from  these  breeding  ground  stocks. 

Located  also  for  prompt  and  efficient  service  in  shipping 
at  minimum  transportation  costs  to  all  important  can¬ 
ning  sections. 


